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In the last few weeks there has been 
a growth of unrest in South Vietnam, 
which could lead to the downfall of 
the present military regirfie of Marshal 
Ky; there is a state of virtual insurrec- 
tion in the northern part of South 
Vietnam, and Monday’s New York Times 
reported that United States officials fear 
that the turmoil will soon begin to 
hinder the war effort. i 
This new crisis has brought Buddhist 
students and others on to the streets in 
large non-violent demonstrations, in the 
first major Buddhist move against the 
Ky regime; but the demonstrators have 
had the support of some officials and 
military men. “a9e 
The unrest was occasioned by the dismis- 
sal on March 10 of General Nguyen 
Chanh Thi from the National Leadership 
Council, the ruling body of South Viet- 
nam. Since then, officials in the area 
which General Thi represented have as- 
sisted the student agitation; this area 
includes the important town of Hue and 
the garrison area of Da Nang, where 
there is a large US base. 

After two weeks of demonstrations and 
strikes, culminating in an incident last 
week in which students seized the Da 
Nang radio station without meeting any 
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resistance, the Ky regime announced 
concessions. The students’ demands had 
been for an end of military rule and 
the installation of a civilian government, 
and on Friday Marshal Ky promised a 
draft constitution in two months, a 
national referendum on the draft and 
general elections as soon as_ possible 
after that - reportedly by the end of 
the year. 

On Sunday, however, 20,000 people, of 
whom 1,000 were soldiers, took part in a 
silent march through the city of Hue, 
in a demonstration which clearly re- 
garded the concessions as insufficient. 
Some marchers also carried anti-Ameri- 
can slogans. Demonstrations also oc- 
cured in Nhatrang, the fourth largest 
town in South Vietnam, and one outside 
the area loyal to General Thi. 

The Buddhist agitation has been carried 
on by the followers of Thich Tri Quang, 
who is reported in the Observer of March 
20 as wanting a popular government and 
an end to American interference in 
Vietnamese politics; he was said to be- 
lieve that the Buddhists could make a 
deal with non-Communists in the Viet 
Cong, and cope with the Communists if 
there were an end to the war. However, 
the Buddhists further south follow more 
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“moderate” leadership; and on Sunday 
the southern leader Thich Tam Chau, 
whose strength, said Monday’s New York 
Times, lies mainly among refugees from 
North Vietnam, broadcast an appeal to 
“be calm and wait peacefully for the 
government to ‘realise its promises’.” 
Thus there is a division among the 
Buddhists, and there has yet been no 
clear call from them for an end to the 
war; but American officials are aware 
that the Saigon regime is helpless to 
deal with the situation in Hue and 
central Vietnam, and the call for an 
elected civilian government is growing. 
It has even been suggested in the 
Observer and New York Times that 
Saigon’s Catholics, who have up to now 
been the most determined supporters 
of the war, are now being affected by 
the desire for an elected government. 
American officials have been quick to 
point out that “ physical security in the 
countryside’”’ will not be good enough 
for elections by the end of the year, 
and Marshal Ky said on Friday that 
“we must be very careful not to allow 
Viet Cong or corrupt elements to sit 
in the next national assembly.” With 
the Communists, who control large areas 
of Vietnam's territory, ruled ineligible 
for election, it is difficult to see how 
Ky’s concessions can be taken at their 
face value. Likewise, it is difficult to see 
what the Buddhist demand for an elected 
government amounts to if it is not linked 
with a demand for an end to the war and 
a peaceful settlement with the Viet Cong. 
It remains to be seen whether the Budd- 
hist programme will develop in this 
direction. 


An American soldier with some 
Vietnamese children; when the 
photo was taken, in December 1964, 
he was described as taking part in 
a “pilot pacification project,” 
which was nicknamed “ armoured 
peace corps.” 

In February 1966, an American 
Special Forces sergeant who had 
served 18 months in Vietnam be- 
fore his demobilisation in Septem- 
ber 1965, wrote in Ramparts maga- 
zine that ‘the whole thing was a 
lie.” The sergeant, Donald Duncan, 
said: “It’s not democracy we 
brought to Vietnam - it’s anti-com- 
munism. It’s American anti-com- 
munism that has supported one 
dictator after another in Saigon. 
When _— anti-communist napalm 
burns their children it matters lit- 
tle that an anti-communist Special 
Forces medic comes later to apply 
bandages.” 
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An Opposition grows 
in South Vietnam 


One thing which emerges with a fair 
degree of clarity is that the Americans 
have again been caught out. In a sharply 
unkind article in his Weekly of March 
28, the American commentator I. F. 
Stone quotes press reports that American 
Embassy officials, informed in advance 
of General Thi’s dismissal, had favoured 
the move in the belief that it would be a 
step towards greater political stability, 
and a step against ‘“warlordism.” Stone 
writes: 


“Tt turned out that of all the warlords 
on the Military Council ... the one 
least a warlord was Thi, the only one 
who had risked his life in an effort 
to overthrow the despotic Diem re- 
gime, the only one who was popular 
in the military zone he ruled, the 
only one who had allowed students 
and Buddhists some measure of politi- 
cal freedom. Significantly the charges 
against General Thi have never been 
made public . . . It looks as if, only 
a few short weeks after all those 
glamorous promises at Honolulu, we 
connived in the removal of the only 
general with some understanding of 
political aspiration.” 
Stone also quotes the following tribute 
by Defence Secretary Robert McNamara 
to a Vietnamese leader: 
“,.. he brings an active, imaginative, 
energetic personality to the position 
of head of state. He has already in- 
stituted a number of reforms. He has 
laid out a national mobilisation plan. 
He is taking his story to the people. 
He recognises that the defeat of the 
Viet Cong in the long run depends 
on political and economic action.” 
The date was March 1964, the leader 
General Khanh, who was overthrown a 
few months later. Now, two years and 
many deaths later, the “ stable” Marshal 
Ky, whose stability rests on nine months’ 
power and a number of similar tributes 
to the one quoted, is also in danger of 
collapse. The US authorities who are des- 
cribed (Sunday Times, March 27) as 
“openly pessimistic” about the results 
of concessions to the Buddhists are 
probably preparing the ground for the 
fall of Ky. They may have a hard time 
finding someone to replace him. 
In the meantime, the war drags on, and 
with it the suffering and the chaos. Ky’s 
attempts at ruthless action to improve 
the economic situation have boomer- 
anged: Tuesday’s New York Times re 
ported that the recent execution of a 
Chinese businessman for profiteering has 
caused a “serious disruption in Saigon’s 
economy.” It appears that the executed 
man’s commercial practices were general 
among the business community, and after 
the executions, almost al! trading 
stopped, and some merchants left for 
“ unscheduled vacations” in Hong Kong. 
The result has doubtless been another 
twist in the inflationary spiral. 


continued on page 10 
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Civilian defence 


It baffled me how a good and gentle 
Quaker like Philip Seed (Peace News, 
March 18) could in so short a space give 
evidence of sO many gross misunder- 
standings and offer the reader such 
seriously inaccurate impressions. Then 
I noticed a few passages in his review 
which revealed that his own fixed politi- 
cal and ideological views and favourite 
solutions to the problem of war had 
prevented him from understanding the 
analysis, and therefore describing it ac- 
curately, before going on to the necessary 
critical examination. How else can any- 
one who has read the publication under- 
stand such statements that civilian de- 
fence “evades the issue of disarma- 
ment” (assuming he means by disarma- 
ment the reduction or elimination of 
capacity for military action)? 


If a prospective reader wants an article 
which comforts him that his favourite 
doctrine or proposed solution to achieve 
peace is “it” and thus help him feel 
self-satisfied and smug, then he should 
not read The Political Equivalent of 
War. This is an attempt to think freshly 
about the problem of war, and to stimu- 
late the reader to think - not cate- 
gorically to accept or reject what is 
said. Apparently the non-pacifist readers 
who have described it as “ provocative ” 
have understood better. 

This might cause me to despair, but 
it does not. For it has been my experi- 
ence that people outside the peace move. 
ments are often far more willing and 
able to examine the possibility of a 
policy for defeating ambitious dictators 
by non-violent means than are those who 
see themselves as the bearers of some 
gospel or doctrine about peace and paci- 
fism. And after all the abolition of 
war hinges ultimately upon convincing 
people who accept and support military 
defence that they can get along without 
it. It is to those people that this publica- 
tion is addressed. 

Gene Sharp, 

Harvard University, 

Center for International Affairs, 

10 Divinity Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Philip Seed'’s review of The Political 
Equivalent of War (Peace News, March 
18) was extremely narrow and unjust. 
It is important to realise that the think- 


ing Gene Sharp and others are doing on 
civilian defence represents the only 
significant effort on the part of pacifists 
to provide a_ short-term solution to 
international conflict. One cannot, of 
course, begin to unscramble any serious 
human dilemma with the intention of 
solving it without surrendering the 
purity (and the self-satisfaction) that 
inevitably comes of restricting one’s 
thinking to abstract moral appeals and 
perfectionist visions. Such appeals and 
visions are absolutely necessary to any 
Significant thinking; but isn’t it obvious 
that they are not sufficient, if one has 
any real wish to improve the world? 
One cannot but be impressed that most 
pacifist and anarchist thinking has noth- 
ing to do with solutions - because it is 
so very unwilling to touch the unclean 
and recalcitrant stuff of which human 
affairs is made. Instead, most “ radical ” 
thinking, one discovers again and again, 
really finishes by being a description of 
situations in which the problems under 
discussion would not exist in the first 
place. If only the state didn’t exist ... 
if only international boundaries didn’t 
exist... if only national allegiances 
didn’t exist .. . if only those ‘“ outdated, 
if still prevalent notions about inter- 
national politics’ (to use Seed’s phrase) 
didn’t exist ... etc. But all these nasty 
things do exist, and the trick is to set 
about eliminating or transforming them 
without (in the most bastardised kind 
of ‘“pragmatism”) surrendering to 
them. 

The non-pacifist world has a_ perfect 
right to ask pacifists what kind of 
security and integrity pacifism has to 
offer their societies. In many cases those 
societies are deeply flawed by injustice; 
and in such cases, as the advocates of 
civilian defence have said over and over 
again, there simply may not exist the 
basic social integrity necessary to under- 
take mass-organised non-violent resist- 
ance. And yet time and again, though 
it may offend our radical sensibilities 
enormously, other societies that fall far 
short of our standard of harmony and 
justice have rushed to close their inter- 
nal divisions in the face of any effort 
by “outsiders” to deprive them of their 
autonomy. Such national sentiment is 
clearly very much with us still; it is a 
deeply-rooted allegiance, not always at 
odds with a strong sense of humanity 
and an admirable willingness to sacrifice 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


The meeting between the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Pope reminds me of 
another meeting, a shade less historic, in 
which the Archbishop was involved and 
which came to my notice a few years 
ago. During the Nigerian independence 
celebrations in 1960, the government in 
Lagos put a rather luxurious car at my 
disposal. The chauffeur proved to be a 
young man of sober, puritan earnest- 
ness who in no time proceeded to seek 
to win me to Seventh Day Adventism. 
I am afraid he didn’t make much pro- 
gress and in an effort to console him I 
asked if he had fared any better with 
any of his previous passengers. It seemed 
that my immediate predecessor had been 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and that 
he had explained very carefully to the 
Archbishop just where he thought his 
particular brand of protestantism was 
mistaken and urged him to repent his 
errors and become a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist. I asked if this plea had produced 
any result, but the chauffeur sorrowfully 
shook his head and opined that some 
people were so set in their ways they 
found it impossible to change. 


* * » 


I see Mr Geoffrey Bing is reported as 
saying that the physical conditions of 
prisons in Ghana are deplorable. True, 
no doubt, but what a pity he had to be 
incarcerated himself in order to find out. 
It is surely strange how few of our legal 
boys and Home Office experts have ever 
served a prison sentence themselves. If 
some of our judges had to experience, 
after the humiliating routine of “ recep- 
tion,” a week or two of “slopping out,” 
would they sentence others to it for such 


long spells so freely? And would prison 
sanitation come so low on the list of 
Home Office priorities if the prison sani- 
tation experience of the “experts” were 
a shade less vicarious? 


Like many people I have always sup- 
posed that the division of our pubs into 
saloon and public, not to mention 
“private” bars, as evidence of the rigid- 
ities of our class structure. But Profes- 
sor Moynihan of the USA, who is a 
top specialist in urban studies, points 
out that we can equally infer how closely 
the classes lived together in Victorian 
England, and the frequency with which a 
community of different classes lived 
cheek by jowl in the same locality. 
Another point he made in the same TV 
discussion was to stress how utterly new 
is the whole business of modern mass 
urbanism. In 1850 there was not a single 
urbanised nation in the world. By 1900 
England was the only one. Today about 
a third of the world’s population lives 
in cities and in 25 years the proportion 
will be about half. Odd to think we have 
simply blundered into this situation and 
that only now are we beginning to see 
the kind of effects, frequently bad, some- 
times horrible, they are having on the 
personalities of many human beings. Is 
this another field for peace research? 


Are car radios a significant feature of 
road accidents? The other day the editor 
of a new religious weekly was reported 
on the news as saying that the venture, 
to be called Sunday, was going to be 
devoted to all the things people did or 
thought about on a Sunday. Obviously 
the editor didn’t mean quite that and 
his words might have been less am- 
biguously phrased, but the driver’s mirth 
on hearing it was enough to cause him 
to- sensibly relax his control of our 
vehicle for a few hazardous moments. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


self. It is an allegiance that must be 
dealt with and not wished away. Strange- 
ly enough, it is a kind of allegiance many 
radicals will disparage in their own 
society, but support to a fault in the 
rising nations of Asia and Africa. In- 
deed, what better definition is there of 
a “radical” these days, but that he is 
someone who understands and applauds 
everybody’s patriotism except that of mis 
fellow-citizens, and (if he isn’t an 
American) that of the Americans? 


Gene Sharp has tried to deal with 
national allegiance, and with the fact 
that (to quote from his pamphlet) ** help- 
lessness, cowardice, and submission to 
a felt evil have been considered the 
alternatives to war” by most people. He 
has tried to suggest that non-violence, 
besides being a lofty moral ideal, can 
practically serve as a dependabie atter- 
native to armed resistance. It is very 
disturbing to see how many pacifists 
there are who still have not grasped the 
relevance of civilian defence to the 
argument of Reinhold Niebuhr - now 
thirty years o!d - that pacifism is quite 
simply immoral] if it can do no better 
than to recommend martyrdom to 
Czechoslovakians who are being overrun 
by Nazis, Tibetans who are being over- 
run by the Chinese, Dominicans who are 
being overrun by American marines, 
Kashmiris who are being overrun by 
Indians or Pakistanis, Israelis who are 
being invaded by Egyptians or Egyptians 
who are being invaded by Israelis, Con- 
golese who are being occupied by the 
UN, etc. Certainly Sharp has a great deal 
more that is authentically pacifist to 
offer such unfortunates than Seed, who 
seems prepared to put his trust in the 
“spontaneity ” that leads to the massacre 
at Sharpeville or the bloodbath of the 
Warsaw ghetto. 

Theodore Roszak, 

2246 McGee, Berkeley 3, 

California, USA. 


Labour MPs 


I would like to comment on this business 
of MPs and the march this Easter. From 
the Committee of 100 we have deliber- 
ately gone out on a limb in this con- 
nection. At every level in the Campaign 
we have urged that MPs be denied the 
platform this year unless they have been 
through the division lobbies against Wil- 
son over his Vietnam policy. 


Although this may at first sight seem 
a merely negative policy on our part, it 
is not really so. 

The independent peace movement has for 
years been hung up by the fact that in 
the last analysis great numbers of CND 
supporters have looked to the Labour 
Party for real political results. That 
same number of people have done no 
serious thinking about alternative 
“routes to a democratic politics.” So 
when the left failed, much of the peace 
movement was reduced to a flock of lost 
sheep. CND, in consequence, is too com- 
monly referred to in the past tense. 


We can't get out of this mess without 
a deeper and more widely appreciated 
assessment of the Labour Party itself. 
The policy decisions of the Labour Party 
are taken by the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, and the PLP in turn follows the 
leader. I am not trying to be abusive - 
this is exactly how things are. It means 
that ultimately there is no such thing 
as democracy in the Labour Party and 
that the annual conference is in practice 
no more than a cover or new disguise 
for political absolutism. 


Long and bitter experience shows that 
you cannot beat the machine. (Serious 
critics are expelled). There will be no 
gradual amelioration. The only way to 
get out of this impasse is to break out 
and lay new foundations for the future 
in independent non-party political or- 
ganisation. This involves being cruel to 
be kind - it is certain that some people’s 
feelings will get hurt. Countless excellent 
individuals have given a lifetime to a 
cause and a machine that has produced 
Harold Wilson. 


If this analysis is right one has then 
to turn it into actionable propositions. 
In particular, we have to say where we 
stand as individuals, and to ask where 
individual MPs stand. 


In 1964, from the National Committee, 
we declared that we had broken with 
party politics. Events since then have 
repeatedly confirmed our analysis. That 
same year not a single MP accepted 


nomination for the National Council of 
CND. With the scent of a general elec- 
tion in the air they were off... 


In 1965 scores of Labour MPs announced 
their support for the newly formed 
British Council for Peace in Vietnam. 
Later that same year they made it 
known through their chairman, Fenner 
Brockway, that they would leave the 
Council if it was proscribed by the 
Labour Party Executive. I was present at 
the meeting in question. 


We are now told that Stan Orme MP is 
to address the Easter rally in Trafalgar 
Square. There is no doubt that by PLP 
standards Stan Orme is one of the best. 
What, however, has he done about Viet. 
nam? Nothing. The one power he has 
got (over the use of his own lers in 
the division lobbies) he has refused to 
use. Even in his own city of Manchester 
on November 27 last, in a peace in Viet- 
nam demonstration, he gave in to an 
edict from on high and allowed himself 
to be pushed out of Albert Square by 
the Town Cierk. 


In the peace movement today we need 
the return of a simple old-fashioned 
rule - that people should practise what 
they preach. And this applies to MPs 
i exactly the same way as to anyone 
else. 


In our view the peace movement will 
go on making a series of false starts 
until we have had a thorough showdown 
in these matters and made an effective 
breach with party politics. We can now 
begin to see the outline of a creative al- 
ternative to party potitics in the shape 
of direct as opposed to merely represen- 
tative democracy, and this, I take it, 
was the burden of your editorial. 

Peter Cadogan, secretary, 

National Committee of 100, 

13 Goodwin Street, London N4. 


Local work 


I would like to make one or two com- 
ments on your March 25. editorial 
(‘Routes to a democratic politics ”), and 
the letter from Joe Cutress. The latter 
suggests that Peace News should become 
the focal point of a new movement. It 
seems to me that you answer this point 
in your editorial when you stress the 
importance of work at a local level. 
To create yet another London-centred 
organisation would tend to contradict 
this objective. 


Should not your aim be to serve as a 
communication link between a multitude 
of autonomous local pressure groups? 
Peaceful international relations, as you 
suggest, will be the outcome of an 
awakened sense of personal responsibil- 
ity at local level. If each village and 
community had its own independent 
social and political pressure group, con- 
cerned to raise the level of personal ex. 
pression in every aspect of our life, we 
would begin to counter the centralised 
anonymity which afflicts even peace or- 
ganisations. These groups would be 
bound together by mutual interest, not 
by doctrine or organisation. 


The miserable futility of our party poli- 
tics was brought home to me last night, 
when our Labour candidate spent half 
an hour in this village. Young and in- 
tellectually bright, a shining example of 
modern socialism, he harangued ten of 
us on the horrors of Conservatism and 
the marvels of Wilson. Not once did he 
mention this constituency or a single 
local problem. 

George Delf, 

Castle Cottage, Orford, Suffolk. 


Interviewers wanted 


The Peace Research Centre, Lancaster, 
is sending its mobile research unit into 
Northern Ireland between April 7-23. 
We urgently need people willing to act 
as interviewers, who can pay their own 
expenses over the 16 days and who are 
willing to spend April 5 and 6 training 
for the survey, at the Lancaster centre. 
The cost should be about £10 plus travel 
to Lancaster. 

This work will be of great value to any 
social science undergraduates who would 
like the chance of a little fieldwork ex- 
perience. 

David Fabri, 

Peace Research Centre, 

50 Church Street, Lancaster. 
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Learning to live with proliferation 


Recently all sorts of responsible politi- 
cians have been saying how terrible is 
the spread of nuclear weapons and that 
the next few months will be crucial in 
stopping it. But nothing has yet come 
of attempts to conclude a non-prolifera- 
tion treaty; the proliferation watershed, 
if the prophets are to be believed, must 
be nearly approaching. 


Proliferation is indeed a danger; in this 
country very few people (though it ap- 
pears that Mr Enoch Powell is among 
them) think that a wider spread of nu- 
clear weapons is actually desirable. Most 
agree that it would not serve to in- 
crease deterrence, and reduce the inci- 
dence of conventional war, but would 
be on the contrary a destabilising in- 
fluence. 

However, there should be much more 
consideration of three aspects of spread: 
(1) Why do we want to stop it? (2) 
What happens if it should occur? (3) 
How do we attempt to prevent it? 

1. The most publicised reason for the 
failure to agree on a non-proliferation 
treaty is the dispute, particularly be- 
tween Russia and America, on what con- 
stitutes proliferation. America argues 
that to spread nuclear control to a group 
of states would not be proliferation, so 
long as such an action would not “ cause 
an increase in the total number of states 
and other organisations having indepen- 


dent power to use nuclear weapons.” 
This means that if NATO, or a European 
group, wished to create an independent 
multilateral nuclear force, one of the 
present nuclear powers would have to 
give up its independent force in favour 
of the international organisation. 


Britain has, in fact, opposed this sug- 
gestion, and Russia claims that such 
an arrangement would be tantamount to 
German control of nuclear weapons. 
America, on the other hand, believes that 
such a concession is necessary to getting 
any German agreement to a non-proli- 
feration treaty, and that without that 
agreement one of the major points of 
the treaty would be lost. Leonard 
Beaton (Must The Bomb Spread? p.135) 
believes that in its opposition to this 
clause Russia is throwing away the best 
chance it is likely to get to avoid the 
creation of a West German nuclear 
force. 

But this is not really the nub of the 
argument. At present, the nuclear powers 
are intent to preserve the status quo. 
They wish to guard against new dangers 
to themselves which could occur from 
proliferation, but otherwise not to alter 
the existing base of international be- 
haviour. The position of the eight non- 
aligned nations at the Disarmament Com- 
mittee is quite different. Their approach 
to non-proliferation is that: 


“A treaty on non-proliferation is not 
an end in itself but only a means to 
an end. That end is the achievement 
of general and complete disarmament, 
and, more particularly, nuclear dis- 
armament. The eight delegations are 
convinced that measures to prohibit 
the spread of nuclear weapons should, 
therefore be coupled with, or followed 
by, tangible steps to halt the nuclear 
arms race and to limit, reduce and 
eliminate the stocks of nuclear wea- 
pons and the means of their delivery.” 


That is what the non-proliferation argu- 
ment is really about ; the smaller powers 
want a complete change in the system 
of international relations so that the big 
nuclear powers no longer dictate from 
nuclear strength. The implication is 
plain: there will be no non-proliferation 
treaty if the nuclear powers don’t do 
something to reduce the gap of strength 
between themselves and the _ non- 
nuclear powers. And if there is no 
treaty, then the smaller powers will at- 
tempt to close the gap by themselves 
developing nuclear weapons. We are not 
simply in a crisis about nuclear weapons, 
but of the whole relation between big 
and small countries in this half of the 
century. 

2. Some of the talk about proliferation 
has been frankly alarmist. It is true that 
the next few months will probably (but 


Richard Gibson 


WAR CLOUDS OVER GHANA 


Richard Gibson writes: Ghana’s new 
military regime is already fighting for 
its survival, even before it has politically 
consolidated its hold. The threat, at 
least in a strictly military sense, does 
not come from neighbouring Guinea, 
where Nkrumah has found refuge and 
ambiguous status as head of state and 
leader of the country’s monolithic Parti 
Démocratique de Guinée, allegedly on 
a par with Guinea’s own President 
Sékou Touré. 


General J. A. Ankrah and General E. K. 
Kotoka, leaders of the military National 
Liberation Council which seized power 
in Ghana on the morning of February 
24, have rushed Ghanaian delegations 
to a number of countries in east and 
west Africa. Although in Nigeria the 
emissaries discussed the possibility of 
having Nigerian troops airlifted into 
Ghana to help fight off an invading pro- 
Nkrumah force made up of Guinean 
ex-servicemen and young Ghanaians who 
have rallied to Nkrumah’s cause, few 
observers seriously believe that there is 
any real danger of invasion from 
Guinea. 


On March 11, Sékou Touré did claim 
that 50,000 Guinean veterans were join- 
ing loyalist volunteers from Ghana to 
oust the military dictatorship in Ghana. 
Recalling the union of Ghana, Guinea 
and Mali, approved by the three coun- 
tries’ parliaments in 1959, Touré de- 
clared: “In going to fight in Ghana, 
we shall be fighting on our own soil.” 


In Accra, General Kotoka countered with 
a declaration that the Ghana Army was 
more than ready to tackle any outside 
force. Meanwhile, President Félix Houp- 
houét-Boigny of the Ivory Coast, which 
lies between Guinea and Ghana, ordered 
his troops to the Guinea border to pre- 
vent any military force from reaching 
Ghana. 

In Dar es Salaam, Tanzania’s President 
Julius Nyerere, who had previously 
given strong moral support to his de- 
posed Ghanaian colleague, now had 
second thoughts. ‘“‘ Where do you end if 
you begin doing things like this?” 
Nyerere asked, examining the invasion 
threat from Guinea. ‘“‘We sympathise 
with Nkrumah and his supporters, but 
what do we do beyond that? . . . Do 
we support subversion in Ghana? Do we 
provoke or promote civil war in 
Ghana? .. . If there is going to be 


trouble in Ghana, it would be bad... 
Whether a government is popular or 
unpopular, or brought in by constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional means, it re- 
mains the duty only of citizens of that 
country to accept or change that govern- 
ment. It does not justify any interfer- 
ence,” Nyerere declared. 

President Nkrumah himself went re- 
peatedly on Radio Conakry to appeal to 
all militants of his banned Convention 
People’s Party (CPP) and loyalist ele- 
ments in the armed forces and police to 
prepare themselves for an all-out battle 
against the military dictatorship. And 
some African observers now believe that 
Nkrumah has more chance of revolution- 
ising Ghanaian society from exile than 
he ever did while in Accra’s fortress-like 
Flagstaff House. Certainly, the oppor- 
tunist elements in the CPP have deser- 
ted its ranks and outbid each other in 
professions of loyalty to the new military 
rulers. But the activist elements within 
the rank and file of the party - or at 
least those who have so far escaped 
arrest - have already begun the task 
of organising clandestine centres of re- 
sistance to the new regime. 


This resistance is so far more political 
than military. The Nkrumah forces seek 
above all to exploit the internai weak- 
nesses of the new regime. On one hand, 
the regime would perhaps like to win 
mass support by a purge and punishment 
of the corrupt politicians and civil ser- 
vants who fattened themselves under the 
old regime. On the other hand, it is just 
these elements who have rushed to sup- 
port the military dictatorship, and who 
may have partially inspired the coup it- 
self because of their fears of the left- 
ward drift of Ghana’s politics and econ- 
omy under Nkrumah. 


In any case, lacking any serious support 
among the masses, the new regime faces 
a concrete threat of internal subversion 
that could eventually lead to a counter- 
coup or civil war. General Ankrah and 
Kotoka are already trying to persuade 
African statesmen that such a conflict 
would surely escalate, threatening the 
shaky peace throughout the continent. 
The struggle could even take on global 
dimensions, they maintain. 

Such fears may have prompted the 
USSR to send a top-level delegation, 
headed by Sarvar Azimov, Deputy 
Premier and Foreign Minister of Soviet 


Uzbekistan, to Conakry for secret talks 
with President Touré. Despite succes- 
sive recent setbacks in Africa, the 
Russians have been manifestly unwilling 
to attempt to counter dynamic Western 
action, led by the United States. Hours 
after the Soviet delegation left Conakry, 
the Soviet Embassy in Ghana, on March 
17, handed a note to the chairman of 
the National Liberation Council, an- 
nouncing Soviet recognition of the new 
military regime. The Russian move came 
despite the ousting of more than 100 
Russian diplomats and technicians from 
Ghana. The USSR was clearly not pre- 
pared for any confrontation with the 
West over the regime in Ghana. 
Spokesmen for the military regime 
hailed the Soviet decision as “good 
news.” But their principal concern was 
whether the Russians would be able 
to persuade the deposed President 
Nkrumah to resign himself to his fate, 
or, failing that, to impress the leaders 
of Guinea with the serious dangers of 
a generalised conflict if they continued 
to support Nkrumah and to offer him a 
base for a political and inevitably armed 
struggle to regain power. 


by no means certainly) be crucial in 
some states’ decision whether or not to 
build nuclear weapons. In this light it 
is plainly absurd that Britain should 
preach non-proliferation, but continue its 
independent nuclear role (the reason is 
largely uncertainty about the future of 
NATO). Unilateral action by Britain at 
this time might be decisive in preventing 
spread; our present two-faced policy can 
only encourage it. 

However, Britain is itself a “ proliferat- 
ing” power; although France was prob- 
ably pushed on her nuclear course by the 
development of the British bomb, none of 
our other neighbours felt that this wea. 
pon demanded an arsenal of the same 
kind for themselves. Proliferation is 
clearly not an automatic process; in 
particular, India has not yet, so far as 
we know, felt obliged to counter China’s 
nuclear weaponry in kind. 


Even if more nations decide to “go 
nuclear,” it is not certain that the 
process will be very fast, or all-em- 
bracing; it would certainly be quite 
wrong to give up any attempt to limit 
the spread of nuclear weapons simply 
because a few countries do develop them. 
Even if this should happen, it might be 
possible to persuade the proliferating 
power to limit the number of weapons 
it produces. There is no excuse for giving 
up if the present attempts should fail. 
Equally, there is no room for complacen- 
cy if no proliferation occurs during the 
next few months; so long as larger 
powers discriminate against the smaller 
ones, the urge to proliferation will re- 
main. 

3. It must be realised, then, that pro- 
liferation, from one view, appears a 
democratising agent. For this reason, 
most of the stick-and-carrot plans to en- 
sure non-proliferation have a distinctly 
patronising look, and are about as cred- 
ible as they are creditable. 

Davis B. Borrow, in the December Bul- 
letin of the Atomic Scientists, plainly 
shows that the “preventive options” 
probably won’t work. Already “atoms 
for peace” have dispersed atomic tech- 
nology, and fissionable materials are 
not impossible to come by; the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency has not 
even persuaded Britain to open its mili- 
tary installations to inspectors yet, and 
presumably a nation bent on prolifera- 
tion would not do so. 

It is hard to see, anyway, how an offen- 
der against non-proliferation would be 
punished; sanctions, in the absence of 
total international agreement, have been 
made to look pretty ineffective by Ian 
Smith; military intervention has rarely 
been satisfactory. Provision of greater 
“defence” for a potentially threatened 
nation would probably simply stimulate 
an arms race, and in any case, nobody 
really believes in ‘“ defence” against 
nuclear attack. Discrimination in favour 
of non-nuclear powers is more hopeful, 
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EDITORIAL 


On the March at Easter 


“The main importance of the march this“ I’m too busy working on the march to 


year is that it is going to focus attention 
on the important issues people have 
forgotten about during the election. The 
march will present the alternative poli- 
tics, the real politics, and say something 
on the important issues the elections 
avoided.” (Peggy Duff, CND) 


“T’ve got mixed feelings. Immediately 
after the elections, it could give an out- 
let for a lot of people who have with- 
drawn from party politics. I’m glad the 
march won't be led by MPs this year... 
It’s also good that the scope of the march 
is being widened to take in problems like 
racial tension and world hunger.” (An- 
drew Papworth, Committee of 100) 


“We will discuss the march at length 
at the Anarchist Federation conference 
at the end of this week. CND has shown 
a bit of conciliation towards anarchists 
this year. I'm glad of this, but I hope 
that an anarchist will be allowed to 
speak at the final rally along with all 
those MPs ... It is a pity CND did 
not set up a liaison committee im- 
mediately after last year’s march. I know 
some anarchists are going to Holland 
this year, and many of the rank and file 
feel that an annual march is not really 
enough or very successful.” (John Rety) 
“T have heard that various groups intend 
to hold discussions and meetings at stop- 
Ping points along the route. Relation- 
ships between the different groups taking 
part and CND seem much better this 
year than before. The slogans seem to 
be more constructive. In general I think 
this march will be much more instruc- 
tive for those taking part, and more pro- 
ductive in that sense.” (Bob Overy, 
Peace News) 


Another one 


Since the beginning of February 1965 
our readers have contributed the best 
part of £11,000 to keep the paper going; 
£8,000 of this has come in since mid- 
January. We are all delighted and a little 
amazed by this response. It is very 
encouraging to know that there is a con- 
siderable number of people who care 
deeply that the paper should continue. 


Everyone who has contributed since our 
front-page appeal, “The crisis we face,” 
must be hoping that our crisis is now 
over, that this magnificent gesture by so 
Many readers has seen us out of the 
red for some time to come, that our 
weekly appeals will cease. 


When our balance sheet is available 
next week it is expected to show that 
Peace News had a financial deficit last 
year of £9,000. Nine thousand pounds has 
already gone to meet that deficit. With 
the utmost economies our prospects indi- 
cate a similar deficit by January 31 of 
next year. In our front-page appeal in 
January we asked our readers to give 
us £4,000 by March 31 as a start for this 
financial year. We had received some- 
thing a little under £2,000 when we 
closed the appeal on Thursday. 


So we still need your money. We shall 
be able to say in next week's paper just 
how much we need by February 1967. 
We shall do everything we can to reduce 
expenses and/or increase sales and the 
Profitability of our subsidiary moncy- 
making enterprises. But for the forsee- 
able future we shall still have to rely 
on the goodwill of our readers. As one 
appeal closes another one opens. 


BOB OVERY. 
total since Jan 21, 1966 


£/532 


contributions this week £115 8 7 
Annual appeal closed March 31 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
to Peace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London Ni 


think about it.” (Mike Kennedy, CND) 


Enthusiasm, mixed feelings, disillusion, 
a hopeful outlook, unquestioning accept. 
ance - pre-march opinions are divided, 
much as usual. The people quoted above, 
who spoke to Peace News as individuals 
and not as representatives of the groups 
they are attached to, will take part in 
this year’s Easter demonstrations, and 
their participation will be based on their 
personal intuitions as to what the march 
is going to be like and in what way it 
ean be useful. After the march, opinions 
might be divided again - “a great suc- 
cess,” “a waste of time,” “ good and bad 
in it” - but next year they will probably 
march again. 


You never can tell beforehand just what 
is going to result from a large political 
demonstration. If you take part in one, 
you always run the risk of disillusion. 
You can be reasonably sure that Lyndon 
Johnson is not going to withdraw US 
troops from Vietnam just because of a 
demonstration in this country. But a 
large demonstration does not always pro- 
duce immediate, large scale successes. 


The immediate effects might simply be 
on the people watching it or taking part 
in it. When the blistered feet have 
healed, the Easter march might go on 
having an effect in the minds of people, 
even after those who took part in the 
demonstration have forgotten all about 
it. The motivations and effects of large 
scale demonstrations so often take place 
at such a subtle level of human thought 
and activity, it is well-nigh impossible 


to come to any considered opinion as 
to whether to support them or not. Most 
people go on a march because they feel 
like doing so. 


Most people have been shocked into 
feeling that way. Perhaps it was a photo. 
graph of an atrocity in Vietnam, a des- 
cription of the effects of nuclear war, 
an Oxfam advertisement that shocked 
them; whatever the cause, they felt they 
must protest. Protest can go far beyond 
the emotional stage, of course, to sound 
out against less tangible, less dramatic 
and more “abstract” aspects of con- 
temporary political life, but hasically 
protest is an emotional process. And 
there is nothing to be ashamed of in 
that. What kind of person is it that 
feels nothing when he looks at a photo- 
graph of a starving child or a man being 
brutally tortured? 


This year’s Easter demonstrations will 
express the protest of people in this 
country against the atrocities and poten- 
tial atrocities which the political forces 
of today have presented to the world 
In a sense too, they will express a re- 
action to the apathy and double-dealing 
that characterises much of conventional 
politics in Britain. This protest is good 
in itself. There is no need to ask how 
much the political situation will be 
changed by it to see that it deserves your 
support, More, think if no-one felt 
strongly enough about nuclear weapons 
or Vietnam to go out into the streets 
and protest; then you could say that the 
political situation had changed ~ very 
much for the worse. 


“T feel your attitude has changed since the presidential election.” 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


““Why I Did Not Vote” is the title of an 
article which made its way on to my 
desk this week (before polling day, by 
the way). At the same time, another con- 
tributor produced an explanation of why 
he was voting for a Labour candidate 
who for 15 years had been to the right 
of the party leadership, and backed the 
government over Vietnam, nuclear 
weapons, and incomes policy. ; 

It turned out that he was voting for 
this man with whom he thoroughty dis- 
agreed in the hope that the larger 
Wilson’s majority, the more completely 
will his failure be seen in due time. 
Interesting logic, but devious. The other 
man was more straightforward: he was 
not voting because there was no politician 
who would do anything about the four 
major problems of war, population, food 
and human identity. 

Between these positions there must be 
quite a range of others. To all of you, 
1 offer this competition, shamelessly 
stolen from the pages of Le Canard 
Enchainé: make your own shadow cabi- 
net. Invent me your prime minister, 
home secretary, min of war, ag and 
fish and the rest, and I'll print the 
best one. If it’s very good, I might even 
award a prize. (Canard’s prize list, inci- 
dentally, gave Louis Lecoin as minister 
oi war; they also gave dissatisfied read- 
ers a chance to retaliate, by offering 
a second contest: “ reshuffle your shadow 
cabinet.) 


The dispute over Kent County Council’s 
King Ifiil Hostel has come out into the 
open again, with the council applying for 
injunctions against 14 husbands who 
have been staying at the hostel, and two 
of the ‘Friends of King Hill,” Jim 
Radford and Andy Anderson. 
Recently Mr Radford and Mr Anderson 
produced a pamphlet on the King Hill 
case, called KCC Versus the Homeless. 
It tells the story of the dispute and the 
way the homeless families organised to 
campaign against the county’s restrictive 
rules; there is an article by Audrey 
Harvey outlining the causes of home 
lessness today, and a documentation of 
the families’ case. The pamphlet, which 
is illustrated and well produced, costs 
ls 6d from Housmans Bookshop or from 
Jim Radford, 5 Clockhouse Road, Becken- 
ham, Kent. 
The news on Tuesdav night was that the 
KCC had been granted its injunctions. 
It does seem extraordinary that a public 
authority should go to so much trouble 
to maintain unpopular regulations; and 
it’s interesting that they haven't yet been 
attacked for wasting money by the rate. 
payers’ organisations, who are usually 
so quick to jump in. 
* » * 
A folk song-jazz-poetry benefit concert 
has been organised to help Peace News 
by Dick Wilcocks, who runs the Poets’ 
Workshop at the Peanuts Club. Names so 
far available of those taking part in it 
are: Bob Davenport, Derek Sargent, the 
Mike Osborne quartet, Jeff Nuttall, Joe 
Shearns, Dick Wilcocks, Tom McGrath 
and Bruce Lacey. Tickets will shortly be 
available, price 10s, 7s 6d and 5s, from 
Housmans, Better Books, Dobells, Collets 
and the Peanuts Club. The concert will 
take place in St Pancras Town Hall on 
April 25, starting at 8 pm. 
Incidentally, I've heard from one or two 
people lately that the standard of per- 
formance at the Peanuts Club is quite 
high these days; in its new home at the 
London Apprentice, O!d Street, it is 
worth a visit. 
= * 2 
I’ve always thought this country was 
pretty fanatical about its sporting sym- 
pathies, but the outcry from the world’s 
footballers over the loss of that cup 
has really taken me by surprise. All 
this talk from Brazil of “ sacrilege”; 
come, come, just look at the dreadful 
ugly thing. For my money, although 
“World Cup found by dog” is a good 
headline and a cartoonist’s gift, I wish 
Pickles hadn’t been so nosy. Or if an 
animal had to find it, why couldn’t it 
have turned up in Moscow, for the pan- 
das to get a bit of extra glory? 
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VINOBA’S 


India faces today the worst famine crisis 
she has known since gaining indepen- 
dence. Appeals have been made by the 
Pope and the Secretary General of UN 
and Director of FAO (who happens to be 
an Indian civil servant); the Indian Food 
Minister has requested al] ambassadors 
stationed in Delhi to convey to their 
governments India’s need for help. Food 
riots in Kerala and West Bengal have 
underlined the gravity of the situation. 


Yet it must be confessed that the gov- 
ernment of India is largely responsible 
for the calamity. As early as 1951, when 
Vinoba Bhave was shown the draft of 
the first five-year plan, he called for 
food self-sufficiency and asked Nehru, 
then prime minister, to resign if he 
could not achieve this within two years. 
Nehru asked Vinoba to come to Delhi 
for a detailed discussion with him and 
the planning commission. Vinoba walked 
792 miles from his centre at Paunar 
to Delhi to meet Nehru and the com- 
mission. But the commission turned a 
deaf ear to him. Commercial considera- 
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tions had been brought in to decide that 
it was not necessary to have self-suffi- 
ciency in food, even though the country 
is mainly agricultural. Food imports con- 
tinued and this weakened the national 
will and led to the helpless condition 
of today. 


Conversion of every state into a closed 
food zone has further aggravated the 
situation. While the British partitioned 
India into two when they quitted, the 
Indian government has divided the coun- 
try into fourteen Indias whose chief 
ministers are prone to play about with 
the fate of the masses and yet throw all 
responsibility on the central government. 
As a distinguished Indian economist 
pointed out: 
“Tt is the state governments, and the 
classes which the Congress leadership 
at this level represents, that are the 
main obstacle to the formulation of 
a truly national food policy.” 
Food production depends on three im- 
portant factors: (a) material - provision 
of good seeds, irrigation facilities, fer- 
tilisers etc; (b) planning - allotment of 
more land for food rather than non-food 
crops like tobacco, tea and sugar etc; 
(c) the human element - comprising the 
relationship between the soil, its tiller 
and its owner. 


Even if the government was to do its 
best with regard to the first two factors, 
the food problem will not be solved until 
the human element is carefully attended 
to. In that lies the greatest challenge 
of India’s food problem. 


The government land reform programme 
cannot be said to have made substantial 
progress in favour of the tiller. Legisla- 
tion that might bring some improve- 
ments is wasted because it is put into 
practice so half-heartedly. In fact, the 


Vinoba Bhave 


vested interests in land have been con- 
tinuously getting the upper hand both 
in the Congress party and the govern- 
ment. With general elections only a year 
hence, the Congress dare not disturb 
the status quo. 


Moved by the deteriorating plight of 
the landless labourer and the tragedy 
of the food situation, Vinoba launched 
his bhoodan (land gift) campaign in 
1951. From April 18, 1951, to June 19, 
1964, Vinoba walked about 50,000 miles 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country and obtained four million-odd 
acres of land (of which one million has 
been distributed among the _ landless 
poor, another million-odd was found un- 
fit for cultivation, and the remainder 
awaits distribution). 


But this is not enough. Merely distribu- 
ting a few million acres to the landless 
will not solve the problem. The para- 
mount need is to change the pattern 
of land ownership and set up new rela- 
tionships among those concerned with 
land. It was to solve this problem that 
Vinoba hit upon gramdan (village dona- 
tion), a four-point plan: 


1. Land owner would transfer the owner- 
ship of his entire land to the village 
community. 


2. Land owner would part with one twen- 
tieth of his land for the landless. 
3. All adults in the village would form a 
village assembly in order to conduct 
and guide the day to day affairs of the 

village. 


4. Every village would set up a village 
fund (to which the landholder would 
contribute one fortieth of the produce 
and the landless or the service people 
would contribute one thirtieth of their 
wages) to run the various activities 
and programmes of common interest in 
the village. 

Last May, Vinoba asked the Bihar work- 
ers if they were prepared to take up 
gramdan work seriously, to raise up a 
toofan (typhoon) of gramdan, and obtain 
10,000 villages within six months. They 
agreed and resolved to give it a serious 
trial. Accordingly, Vinoba arrived at 
Patna (capital of Bihar) on September 
11, 1965, when they offered him 779 
villages in gramdan as the first instal- 
ment. Thereafter Vinoba covered one dis- 
trict after another by car (his health 
does not permit to travel so much by 
foot as he used to). The Bihar govern- 
ment promulgated a Gramdan Ordinance 
on October 2, 1965, in order to help the 
movement and the reconstruction work. 

As Vinoba has pointed out in his 

speeches, today India is free but her 

villages are in chains. He maintains that 
politics has divided countries against 
themselves. Clearly, he says, politics and 
sectarianism cannot solve our problems. 

In one speech he said: 

“In this atomic age, the days of 
religion and politics are numbered and 
only spirituality based on science and 
love and mutual confidence can deliver 
the goods. This is exactly the way 
through which gramdan seeks to bring 
about an economic and social revolu- 
tion in this country.” 

He also maintains that gramdan is the 
most effective way to meet the double 
challenge posed to India by China and 
Pakistan, “a challenge which could be 
met only by bringing about emotional 
integration and wiping out poverty and 
inequalities from the society.” Gramdan 
will help the country to become more 
unified and enable the villages to stand 
on their own feet, since it urges that the 
land should be the concern of the entire 
village community. 

Vinoba has said: 

“Gramdan .. . seeks to attain a total 
revolution with the consent of the 
people. Its object is to transform every 
village into a family unit which takes 
care of the basic needs of feeding, 
clothing, housing, education, sanitation 
etc. It does not depend on the state 
or central governments. Every Gram- 
dani village will become a model re- 
public with the people governing 
themselves. The success of the 
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Gramdan movement would turn India 
into a United State of Sarvodaya Re- 
publics.” 
Planning in India has led to a concentra- 
tion of power and resources in fewer 
hands, leading to a stifling of democracy. 
To quote Vinoba again: 


“Tt is obvious that if this state of 
affairs continues this democratic 
socialism of ours will be converted 
into statism or state capitalism which 
spells great danger to the country and 
its freedom. There is, therefore, the 
paramount need of generating people’s 
self-reliant power without which no 
democracy can prosper. In industry 
there should be a sincere partnership 
between capital and labour and they 
should look after each other’s interest 
even as the landholders and labourers 
should do in the village. If there were 
a conflict between the two it is bound 
to create dissatisfaction and act as an 
invitation to the Chinese brand of 
communism .. . I am, therefore, 
anxious that the capitalists of India 
should accept Mahatma Gandhi’s doc- 
trine of trusteeship, take the labour 
into their confidence and the two 
should work together and work as 
partners in a common enterprise.” 


Throughout his tour, Vinoba has ap- 
pealed to the people to stop relying on 
Delhi and build up their own strength. 
Apart from the unfortunate fact that 
India still imports food, the education 
system is the same as that set up by 
the British during their rule in India. 
“As regards defence,” he said, “it re- 
quired a Chinese invasion to make us 
conscious of our responsibility to pro- 
tect the borders.” In short, Delhi is not 
to be relied on. “You should, therefore, 
get united, join gramdan and turn the 
village into a vital force which will 
change the face of India.” 

Vinoba reached Jamshedpur on Decem- 
ber 19, 1965, where the late prime min- 
ister Shastri talked with him for two and 
a half hours. Due to his ill health, 
Vinoba had to cancel the rest of his 
programme and stay at Jamshedpur for 
treatment and rest. But the concept of 
gramdan has caught the imagination of 
the people in Bihar. No less than 5,080 
villages have been offered there, and 
Orissa with 4,906 is a close second. The 
movement is also gathering momentum 
in Madras state and other parts of the 
country; the latest figure is 17,707 vil- 
lages. But this is just a beginning in a 
country with more than 500,000 villages. 
Vinoba is sure that if even one state, 
say Bihar, accepts gramdan in full, it 
a pave the way for economic revolu- 
10Nn. 
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Freda Cook HANOI: In death’s shadow 


A March morning, a little before 6 am 
and already pleasantly sunny. Along the 
road outside my window people are going 
to work. A group of young soldiers, 
carrying rifles and rucksacks, run past 
on their morning exercise. Half a dozen 
small children are playing with sand and 
bricks left over when the air raid shel- 
ters were built. A couple of lorries, 
heavily camouflaged, draw up at the side 
of the lake; they have been travelling 
all night. One of the drivers has a tran- 
sistor and is listening to the news. The 
kiosks have been busy since 5 am, 
selling noodle soup to the _ better-off 
bachelors, bread to the average earners 
and a few bits of boiled manioc to those 
who must count their farthings. 


‘HITLER 

IS NOT 
THE GREAT 
LEADER’ 


A picture of Oswald Spengler in 1931. 
The photograph is reproduced from the 
book of Spengler Letters (1913-1936) 
published recently by Allen and Unwin, 
35s. 
Spengler was a convinced nationalist, 
conservative and imperialist. Although 
he claimed that “the best Germans... 
are waiting for the appearance of a 
man, in whose hands one can place the 
destiny of the country, with full power 
to remove anyone who tries to restrict 
this power in the interest of individual 
groups,” he was opposed to National 
Socialism. Partly this was because he did 
not think Hitler was the awaited man, 
partly too his aristocratic dislike for the 
roletariat. Before his death from a 
heart attack in 1936, he was distrusted 
on all political sides. His opposition to 
Nazism would probably have earned 
him a place in a concentration camp 
had he lived. =4 
This book is mainly for specialists. Spen- 
gler was no great letter writer and most 
of the book consists of letters from other 
people to him. Some of them read ironic- 
ally today. This, for example, to Spengler 
in 1932: 
“TI am still of the opinion that the 
National Socialist movement, as such, 
has not reached its climax. At any rate 
I do not see Hitler as the great 
leader. He will certainly not live on in 
history as a great personality, like 
Mussolini for example .. . So far as 
I can see Hitler has passed the moment 
for a march on Berlin, so he is out.” 
The book gives little indication as to the 
background and importance or the lack 
of it of Spengler’s many correspondents. 
The index does not include an index of 
the letters themselves. 
ANDREW PHILLIPS 


There is plenty of traffic in and out 
of the city, on foot, by bicycle, by ox- 
cart and to a limited extent by motor 
vehicles. Hanoians use bicycles from the 
moment they can afford them; there are 
hundreds of thousands of cyclists, many 
of them carrying a passenger on the 
back. Pedestrians bringing fruit and 
vegetables in baskets slung on shoulder 
poles come to the markets and street 
stalls from the outlying hamlets, and the 
oxen plod, beautiful and aloof as they 
have been for centuries, dragging their 
heavy burdens of timber, coal, sand, or 
cement to the construction sites and de- 
pots. 

Hanoi has changed very much in the last 
year, since February 7, 1965, when the 
US made it clear that they would use 
major weapons to kill and nest in 
the hope of terrifying the North Viet- 
namese and their government to re- 
nounce their aspirations to see the 
Geneva agreements fulfilled, foreign in- 
terventionists expelled and their coun- 
try reunified under a government chosen 
by general election. 

Trenches and air-raid shelters have been 
built in nearly every street; some streets 
have been closed to motor traffic. The 
effect is not pretty, but it certainly gives 
the idea that in a sudden attack every. 
one would have somewhere to go. Many 
schools, offices and workshops have been 
dispersed into the countryside, a very 
good thing for most of them as Hanoi 
was becoming over-populated. Because 
the US can destroy and has destroyed 
factories wholly devoted to civilian pur- 
poses, such as textile mills, there has 
been a movement to return to handicrafts 
and the cottage loom just in case there 
is a shortage of machine-made goods. 
It’s not a very long step backwards in 
the case of the Vietnamese; many people 
are highly skilled in such processes and 
only learnt to handle machines of late 
years. 

But these dispersals have brought hard- 
ships and real difficulty to many people. 
Take the case of Institute of Foreign 
Affairs teacher Quy, who with her hus- 
band, a doctor, lived in Hanoi with their 
delicate baby boy and an old aunt. 
Quy’s institute was evacuated into the 
countryside to a village quite unsuited 
to a weak child just beginning to walk. 
The aunt could not be expected to trot 
after him, nor cope with the difficulties 
of fire-lighting, water-boiling, etc, at 
primitive level. So the boy remained in 
Hanoi where his father could give an 
eye to him at night. But his father 
is a doctor, badly needed both as a 
teacher and as a practitioner; he had to 
take his turn at night shifts and may 
even be called out of Hanoi in an emer. 
gency. So that just at the difficult time - 
the boy is now 15 months - poor old 
aunty had the entire responsibility for 
him. Well over 70, it got her down and 
one evening she collapsed with a paraly- 
tic stroke. Fortunately the medical man 
could cope, get an ambulance for the old 
lady and go on feeding his son, but it 
took two days to get a telegram to Quy 
so that she could get compassionate 
leave. This is typical of the way the 
even tenour of life is continually dis- 
turbed for millions, even though they do 
not suffer the full brunt of the war. 
There are too many of those who do. 
In Hanoi this week a pathetic little group 
has been meeting people to tell the story 
of their school, the junior high school in 
Huong Phuc village of Ha Tinh Province, 
which caught the full blast of an air raid 
about a month ago. 

As you remember, after a lapse of some 
weeks the Americans resumed their bom- 
bardment of the north on January 31 and 
have increased their ferocity ever since. 
On February 9 the school was bombed 
three times; first the playground, then, 
alas, the shelters, and finally the building 
itself. Thirty-three boys and girls be 
tween 7 and 15 were killed, and 23 
others injured. One child I was talking 
to, aged 13, had been buried in earth, 
but was rescued in time and suffered 
only shock and bruises; her bosom 
friend, with whom she sang folk songs, 
and walked to school, was killed. 
Another girl about 19 told me about her 
little brother Don, another 13-year-old. 
In her family there was just the one boy 
and four girls. A little bit feudal in their 


attitude, her parents doted on their son 
and took the girls very much _ for 
granted. The boy went to school, had 
a new fountain pen, new clothes, and 
the girls worked in the fields. Trung thi 
Vy, the sister, didn’t seem to have been 
jealous; she took it for granted that her 
hard-working and talented little brother 
should be popular. He was certainly a 
promising boy, he got the highest mark 
for his manual work at school, and was 
well on in his studies. As a pioneer 
(equivalent to Boy Scout) he made him- 
self useful; he always wanted to run 
errands for the soldiers and begged to 
go with them, but, of course, they 
laughed; they gave him a pair of shoes 
and told him to come and see them 
again when he was 18. He enjoyed paint- 
ing most of all, but he could also play 
the flute and knew all the popular 
tunes. He used to get up very early 
and run outside to do his exercises what- 
ever the weather. Vy recalled these de- 
tails, gradually building up a picture of 
a much loved only son. 


Then came February 9. It was more 
difficult for Vy to speak. Don got up 
early ‘as usual, did his exercises, revised 
his homework, ate a few potatoes and 
ran off to school, while the rest of the 
family went to the coop fields. It wasn’t 
till noon that Vy returned and saw to 
her surprise than Don’s dinner was still 
there untouched. She became anxious; 
there had been some noise of explosions 
earlier but that happened often; it was a 
few kilometres away and no-one had 
taken any notice. 


As she hurried along the path the boy 
would normally take she met some older 
children coming home. They told her 
the school had been bombed, which sent 
her racing to the spot. Teachers and 
neighbours were frantically digging, and 
she joined them; for some time without 
finding the body. “Then,” said Vy, “I 
saw my brother’s hair; I screamed to 
the others and they helped me pull him 
out... My little brother was quite cold 
... It was too late.” 

I’ve told Don’s story at some length, but 
each of the 33 little corpses also had a 
family and was dearly loved. 

It wasn’t the last episode of its kind 
either. On February 25, the Le Ninh 


Co-operative Kindergarten was hit, ten 
children and two women teachers killed 
and eight other children wounded. On 
March 3, a school in Phu Tho was un- 
lucky: eleven pupils killed, ten wounded. 
Over 130 educational institutes have 
been destroyed or damaged in the last 
year. 


So far we haven’t been bombed in 
Hanoi though we sometimes hear the 
explosions. We live as it were always in 
the shadow of death. Several thousand 
young men and women have volunteered 
to work as salvage gangs for the dura- 
tion, leaving the city for the bombed 
districts, where they are always avail- 
able to fill in craters, repair bridges, 
carry stones, thus reducing to a mini- 
mum the breakdown in traffic due to 
US raids. The gallantry and good spirits 
of these young people has received wide 
publicity, because they have undertaken 
what are really jobs of special danger. 


In the tradition of Confucius, movements 
have been launched to stimulate courage, 
piety and self-sacrifice. Women have un- 
dertaken to be responsible for filling the 
places of their husbands and brothers 
in the production field; taking good care 
of their families so that the men may 
not be anxious when they go to the front; 
and training themselves so that they can 
fight the enemy should he come to 
trouble them. Many women and girls 
have joined the militia and have played 
their part in shooting down enemy 
planes. Mme Nguyen thi Dien, Deputy 
Commander-in-Chief of the Liberation 
Front Armed Forces in the South, is 
looked upon as the ideal woman in the 
present situation. 

These are proud people with a tradition 
to inspire them. They have thrown out 
Mongolians, Chinese, Japanese and 
French. For the sake of their ancestors 
as well as for the sake of their hard. 
won revolution they feel they must 
sacrifice all if necessary to win indepen- 
dence and freedom. But it is life they 
are seeking and not death. Poets and 
artists as so many of them are, it is 
cruel fate that they should have to 
measure their success by the number of 
the enemy they can kill, rather than 
the finer living conditions they can 
create. 


Merfyn Turner 


A book for Braden 


Women’s Prison: Sex and Social Struc- 
ture by David A. Ward and Gene G. 
Kassebaum (Weidenfeld and Nichol- 
son, 50s.) 


The publishers describe this book as 
“The first comprehensive study of the 
social structure of a women's prison, 
emphasising homosexual relationships as 
the main element of social organisation.” 
The claim may be true. But it leaves me 
as unimpressed as many claims one reads 
about in the Guinness Book of Records. 


I suppose this book would be placed in 
the category of pure research. Again I 
am unimpressed, for there is something 
that depresses me in cold, calculated, 
scientific preparations for what could 
be called Operation Striptease, which 
concentrates - if not by preconceived 
design - on the naked exposure of a 
comparatively small sample out of the 
four hundred or so women who consti- 
tute the “inmate population” of Fron- 
teva, California’s Institution for Women. 
If it is pure research, it comes close to 
pornography in places. It has so little 
to say about social structure, and so 
much about sex, that Sex in Women’s 
Pines would have been a more accurate 
title. 


Whereas Sykes’ wholly admirable study 
of a men’s prison in New Jersey informs 
and educates, Women’s Prison for me 
does neither. It dimigishes the captive 
women into subject matter for what is 
claimed to be an objective investigation 
but which relies on relationships in order 
to elicit information. It is using people 
as a means to an end. 


This is a temptation that always faces 
the social worker, particularly in the 
field of crime. The tape recorder has be. 
come as much the badge of the scienti- 
fically orientated social worker as the 
stethoscope symbolises the family doctor. 
But whereas the doctor continues to 
communicate intelligibly with those who 
are not doctors, the scientifically orien- 
tated social worker has his own argot 
which only his fellow workers are meant 
to understand, although in this instance 
the authors maintain a fair degree of 
readability. 


The first two chapters are a discussion of 
“the psycho-social deprivations of im- 
prisonment and the significance of sub 
rosa inmate norms for the guidance of 
conduct for the prisoner.” The third 
chapter widens the horizons to include 
“the distinctive sex role of women in 
American society.” The remaining chap- 
ters shake away the inhibitions, as it 
were, and concentrate on the sex aspect 
of the sub-title. 


This work may have great merit: I am 
not aware of it. It may throw light on 
the effectiveness of Californian correc- 
tional programmes: I am not excited by 
it. Probably I am not the one to review 

ee Braden would do it much 
etter. 


Merfyn Turner is the author of several 
books and pamphlets on different aspects 
of prisons. He has been a prison visitor 
for many years and was the first warden 
of Norman House, a home for discharged 
prisoners in North London. 
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Martin Luther King 
goes north 


In a recent message to supporters, Martin 
Luther King writes that the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, which 
has challenged segregation by _ non- 
violent means in Bimningham, Alabama, 
Selma and many other places in the 
American South, is moving some of its 
organisers north, to Chicago. 


These non-violent organisers went to 
Chicago last summer, after the Watts 
riots, to work with the Co-ordinating 
Council of Community Organisations; to 
date, 168 organisations are involved in a 
programme “to end the misery of the 
slums.” The programme seeks to create 
a tenants’ organisation in the ghettoes, 
to organise the unemployed to demand 
work, to achieve “ quality and integrated 
schools.” Workshops in non-violence have 
been held to train local leaders among 
Chicago’s one million Negroes: 


“No group in the community is ex- 
cluded. One of our workshops con- 
sisted entirely of neighbourhood youth 
gang leaders, who participated with 
genuine interest in discussions and 
training in non-violent methods. They 
quickly developed respect for our 
SCLC organisers, who had battle cre- 
dentials from Birmingham and Selma, 
and who spoke a common language 
about police brutality, humiliation and 
deprivation, but who also spoke a new 
language about non-violent resistance 
that wins battles without bloodshed.” 


Already, writes Dr King, the federal 
health, education and welfare department 
has for the first time in history withheld 
funds from the Chicago board of educa- 
tion because of its discriminatory prac- 
tices, and has sent investigators to 
Chicago because it was dissatisfied with 
the board’s statements. 


Dr King intends to “establish a resi- 
dence” in the ghetto and devote at 


Joan Baez 
non-violent school 
to carry on 


At a hearing of the Monterey County 
Board of Supervisors, just before Christ- 
mas, a 32 vote allowed the continued 
operation of the Institute for the Study 
of Non-violence, which is owned by Joan 
Baez. 


A recent New York Times Magazine re- 
port, reprinted in the _ international 
edition of the New York Times for 
March 19-20, explained that the issue 
before the supervisors was to decide 
whether Miss Baez's institute violated 
a section of the Monterey County Zon- 
ing Code, which prohibits land use 
“detrimental to the peace, morals, or 
general welfare of Monterey County.” 


The report described the objections of 
local residents, who claimed that the 
school brought undesirable people to the 
district, and suggested that it would 
lead to a fall in property values. Then 
Miss Baez (‘She has a great natural 
style, and she is what used to be called 
a lady’) spoke: 


“Her opponents sat tensed, ready to 
spring up and counter whatever de- 
fence she was planning to make of 
her politics, of her school, of beards, 
of her association with ‘ Berkeley-type’ 
demonstrations and income-tax rebel- 
lions and disorder in general. 


“ Hverybody’s talking about their forty 
and fifty-thousand dollar houses and 
their property values going down,’ she 
drawled finally ...‘I have more than 
one hundred thousand dollars invested 
in the Carmel Valley, and I’m inter- 
ested in protecting my property, too.’ 
The property-owner smiled dazzlingly 
. and took her seat amid complete 
silence.” 
The New York Times report preserves 
its own silence about the rest of the five- 
hour proceedings, but supplies a lengthy 
profile of Joan Baez and the origins of 
the school. 


least a third of his time to the Chicago 
slums. 

In another letter, Dr King states that 
from the passage of the Voting Rights 
Act in August 1965 up to December, 
177,000 Negroes had registered to vote in 
the South. Of these, 98,000 had registered 
as a result of the SCLC voter registra- 
tion drives - work in which “we face 
hard opposition, terror and the menace 
of murder.” In Selma, almost as many 
Negroes are registered to vote as whites, 
and in adjacent counties, Negroes have 
a maiority of voters. There have been 
80 SCLC field staff working in six south- 
ern states, 600 northern volunteers, and 
400 local workers. 


The letter attacks the government for 
relying on voluntary compliance by 
southern communities, and points out 
that very few counties have received 
federal registrars; in Birmingham, 
Alabama, only daily mass marches per- 
suaded the government to send federal 
registrars. 


Buddhist protest 
in Vietnam 


In the biggest demonstration yet staged 
against South Victnam’s military rulers, 
20,000 Buddhists marched in silence, 
arms folded across their chests, through 
Hue on Sunday. The procession included 
about 1,000 soldiers in uniform. The 
Times report of the march on Monday 
commented that it was the first protest 
formally organised by the Buddhist 
leadership since anti-government agita- 
tion began three weeks ago. The Times 
also reported that 1,000 Buddhist stu- 
dents met in Saigon to denounce the 
regime. 

The present agitation has centred on the 
towns of Hue and Da Nang in the north- 
ern part of South Vietnam. Confusing 
and sometimes conflicting statements 
have come from Buddhist leaders there 
and in Saigon. A photograph in Mon- 
day’s Times shows girl students carrying 
a banner which reads: ‘We resist 
American preventing us from concen- 
trating congress.” 


In New York, 30,000 people marched 
down Fifth Avenue at the weekend in 
protest against the war. In London, some 
hundreds of people joined a_torchlit 
march on Saturday night, held by the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament to 
support the American protests. Nearly 
100,000 demonstrated in Rome, where 
Carl Oglesby spoke in the Piazza del 
Popolo. In Brisbane, 1,000 people 
marched, and in Sydney, 1,500 attended 
a rally; Australian conscripts are now 
being sent to fight in Vietnam, and pro- 
tests, including draft-card burnings, have 
mounted there. 
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SWEDEN'S BLOOD BUS 


\i ger ble 
for vietn 


A “blood bus” parked in front of the parliament building in Stockholm. As 
part of the Swedish national fund raising campaign for Vietnam, which was 
launched early in March, several well-known Swedish personalities gave their 
blood for aid to Vietnam. The blood is bought by Swedish hospitals at about 
£1 17s 6d for each person’s blood. Grains of rice, in decorative envelopes, will 
also be sold. The campaign is backed by the Prime Minister, Mr Tage Erlander, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr Torsten Nilsson, the leaders of all the political 
parties and the Archbishop of Sweden, Gunnar Hultgren. The photograph shows, 
on the left, the Swedish author, Per Anders Fogelstrom, who is chairman of the 


Swedish Peace and Arbitration Society. 


Death of Bulgarian pacifist 


Yordan Kovatchev, the Bulgarian writer 
and pacifist, died in Plovdiv on February 
19, shortly after his 70th birthday. For 
some months he had been suffering from 
jaundice, and five days before his death 
he underwent an operation which re- 
vealed that he had cancer. 


In Western Europe, his name is hardly 
known; but even in Bulgaria he was not 
very popular with the people at large. 
He was a dissident and non-conformist, 
both on political and religious grounds: 
he was a Tolstoyan, a religious pacifist, 
vegetarian, teetotaller, and Esperantist, 
some of which causes are not very popu- 
lar nowadays in official Bulgaria. 


In brief 


AFRICA 

The Rhodesian government has ordered 
the registration of every man in the 
country from 17 to 60 years of age. 
There is growing concern in the govern- 
ment that Britain is contemplating mili- 
tary intervention. - New York Times. 
The Moroccan government has expelled 
all boarding students at the University 
in Rabat, and sent home about 3,000 
secondary-school students until further 
notice. The students went on strike to 
mark the first anniversary of riots in 
Casablanca in which over 100 people 
were killed. - The Times. 

The president of the South West African 
People’s Organisation, Mr Sam Nujoma, 
was arrested at gunpoint when he ar- 
rived at Windhoek Airport, South West 
Africa, from Livingstone, Zambia, on a 
chartered flight last week. The next day 
he was deported to Livingstone; his 
present whereabouts are not known. - 
The Times. 

RUSSIA 

A critical play about Stalinism is be- 
lieved to have been removed from the 


repertory of a Moscow theatre. The play, 
Averdovsky’s Tyrokin In The Other 
World, is to be discontinued at least 
until the end of the 23rd party congress. 
- The Times. 

UNITED STATES 

The United States Deputy Defence Secre- 
tary said in Chicago last week that 
deliveries of arms and ammunition to 
Vietnam this month had reached a level 
three times the average for the Korean 
war. - The Times. 

GERMANY 

Dr Robert Havemann, the non-conformist 
scientist and philosopher, is not to be 
expelled from the East German Academy 
of Science. A motion to have him ex- 
pelled was defeated by a majority of 
about 60% to 40%. Last week, seven 
prominent professors of the Free Univer. 
sity of Berlin sent a letter to the presi- 
dent of the East German Academy of 
Science in defence of Dr Havemann. - 
The Times. 

West German socialist leaders are study- 
ing an offer from East Germany, to be 
allowed to hold a mass public meeting 
there, in Chemnitz. In return, the East 
Germans must be allowed to address a 
public meeting at Essen, West Germany. 
- The Sun. 


Nevertheless Yordan Kovatchev was a 
good writer and poet. He translated 
several of Tolstoy's works into Bulgarian, 
as well as Russian and French poetry; 
some of his own works have been trans- 
lated into French, Rumanian, Hungarian, 
Spanish and Esperanto. 

Yordan Kovatchev was editor of the 
pacifist weekly Svoboda (‘freedom ’’), 
and he contributed to a number of 
literary, philosophical, religious and 
pacifist papers. He always raised his 
voice for peace, justice, freedom and - 
not least - for the sanctity of life against 
the death penalty. He was a lawyer, 
practising from 1920 to 1947 in Plovdiv, 
Bulgaria’s second biggest town. In 1923 
he defended the peasants who had taken 
up arms in defence of the legal govern- 
ment against the insurgent army, and 
between 1930 and 1943 he defended 
Communists persecuted for their illegal 
activities. In 1947 he defended the leader 
of the Agrarian Party, Nicola Petkov, 
who was sentenced to death; after this 
case he was forbidden to practise, and 
eventually he was sent to a concentra- 
tion camp. 

From his earliest youth Kovatchev took 
part in social, humanitarian, cultural, 
pacifist and co-operative movements, 
which were strong and widespread in 
Bulgaria before the war. His hundreds of 
speeches brought him enthusiastic sup- 
porters and bitter enemies. He was an 
active member of the council of the War 
Resisters’ International from 1935 to 
1947, and his death spoiled his dearly 
cherished plan to attend the coming 
WRI triennial conference in Rome. 
Kovatchevy belonged to the Bulgarian 
Agrarian Party. He was a representative 
of the party at the 1947 constituent 
assembly in the old capital, Turnovo; 
this brought him three confinements in 
concentration camps. Altogether in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s he spent seven 
years in the camps. - from Th. Michalts- 
cheff, Hamburg. 
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BETTY PILKINGTON’S UN COMMENTARY 


POLITICS AND THE LAW 


In a letter to the President of the 
Security Council, dated March 16, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
France maintained, inter alia, that the 
German Democratic Republic ‘“ cannot 
be eligible for membership in the United 
Nations, which, according to Article 4 
of the Charter, is open only to states.” 
But the definition of a state, according 
to what experts in international law cite 
as an “influential formulation,” involves 
only three elements - population, terri- 
tory and a government - and East Ger. 
many (quite apart from her de facto 
political and economic power) clearly 
qualifies. 


The position taken by the three Western 
power is not, therefore, the happiest 

nd of overture to the work of a 31- 
power group of legal sharks now quietly 
and impressively attempting a codifica- 
tlon of certain key principles of the 
UN Charter, aiming, that is, at the cre- 
ation of a new piece of international 
law. This group, which first met in 
Mexico City in 1964, is formally known 
as the 1966 Special Committee on Prin- 
ciples of International Law Concerning 
Friendly Relations and Co-operation 
Among States; neither its mission nor 
its title invites popular appeal. It faces, 
too, the very real risk of drafting ad- 
mirable: principles only to have them 
summarily ignored and involve the UN 
in what some would be eager to describe 
as “ just another failure.” 


But the committee has at the same time 
some chance of doing what the Secretary- 
General hopes it may - that is, under- 
scoring the fact that in a time of crisis, 
such as we now have, it 1s all the more 
essential to specify and elaborate those 


GORDON PETERS 


continued from page 3 


but it retains the objectionable paternal. 
ism, and demands that no country should 
give preference to the newly atomic 
power. That might be difficult for its 
threatened neighbours and unacceptable 
to its friends. 


The problems have led a number of 
writers to consider that we should be 
thinking of ways of coping with prolifera- 
tion: in America various suggestions 
have been made. These include building 
the US arsenal up still further, and then 
isolationism; spreading the US guarantee 
to more nations; spreading nuclear 
weapons to more nations (i.e. encour- 
aging proliferation, perhaps with some 
limitations); and “equalising” various 
nations’ nuclear forces, with interna- 
tional inspection. In these considerations 
continental protection” - anti-missile 
systems, plus shelter-building - features 
largely: it would be expected either to 
reinforce the credibility of US guaran. 
tees or to guard the population against 
cheating during “ equalisation.” 


But, in their own terms, there are ob- 
jections to all these proposals; they are 
expensive, Jacking in credibility ‘and, in 
one case, self-defeating. The only ap- 
proach to proliferation must be alto- 
gether more radical, following the lines 
of the non-aligned nations’ proposals. 
Non-nuclear equality between states is 
certainly no less possible than that be- 
eed nations in nuclear defensive pos- 
ures. 


The late Thomas Dewar Weldon, in his 
Vocabulary of Politics argued that 
authorities had no numinous quality, but 
were authorities simply because they 
were generally treated as such. 


The International Atomic Energy is an 
authority that nobody treats as such. 
In particular, Britain in 1963 estimated 
that it would require 10,000 inspectors 
to verify the operation of an agreement 
stopping the use of fissionable material 
for weapons. Now the Washington Cen- 
tre of Foreign Policy Research has de- 
cided that a mere 1,000 would do, at least 
till 1975. That’s much the number that 
the IAEA has suggested all along. 


But now that inspection of production 
is agreed to be possible ‘after all, there 
is a strong chance that so much pluto- 
nium has been produced that the at- 
tempt is already too late. 


very fundamentals that are being by- 
passed. 


If the committee, towards the end of 
April, succeeds in emerging with a clear 
declaration that can in turn be absorbed 
into the growing body of international 
law, it might, in the opinion of most 
observers, exert an influence greater 
than that of the ordinary General As- 
sembly resolution (which is only a re- 
commendation, carries no sanctions and 
has no enforcement power whatsoever). 
The only reason for the slightly higher 
hope, in this instance, is that the work 
proceeds in an atmosphere of purposeful 
legal exploration and not in a smoke- 
filled room where politics is the only 
visible element. 


This is not to say that these 31 legal 
experts leave their politics at the door. 
Indeed, the same political cleavages 
common to traditional UN committees 
are visible. The difference is mainly one 
of approach: there is in this special 
committee an evident desire to produce 
something that will stand as a contribu- 
tion to international law. 


Already, however, the going is a bit 
bumpy. A proposal now before the com. 
mittee (made by Algeria, India, Lebanon, 
the United Arab Republic, Syria, and 
Yugoslavia) holds, inter alia, that “ aid 
and assistance given to peoples under 
any form of foreign domination does not 
constitute intervention.” 


The purpose of this clause is to do away, 
once and for all, with what the Algerian 
delegate called “those unconvincing ar- 
guments against UN intervention in 
certain extremely important matters” - 
and, more specifically, to ease the way 
for any action the UN might wish to 
undertake against something like 
apartheid. 


The United States and certain other 
Western powers have raised strong ob- 
jections, maintaining that it would be 
hard to know when peoples were pro- 
perly deemed to be under a “form of 
domination.” The US delegate, for his 
part, ruled out both military occupation 
and colonial status, in this connection; 
nor did he touch directly on its appli- 
cability to the battle against apartheid. 


A second divisive issue is the status of 
the non-intervention declaration adopted 
by the General Assembly last December 
by a vote of 109 to 0, with the United 
Kingdom abstaining and Malta stating 
that she could not, under the circum- 
stances, participate. Malta’s courageous 
renegue was based on the fact that the 
very heart of the declaration was at 
that moment being cruelly violated in 
Vietnam. 


The United States has made it clear 
that she views this earlier declaration 
(‘2131 as it’s generally referred to) 
as an “expression of the political will of 
the Assembly of great significance "’ but 
not as a legal document. Many of the 
smaller powers do not wish to see it in 
any way minimised; and indeed it is 
being drawn upon in part in the present 
drafting efforts of the special commit. 
tee. 


If in all these years the United Nations, 
in spite of the existence of a committee 
appointed for this very purpose, has 
never succeeded in defining the word 
aggression, then there is little reason 
to expect too much from the present 
efforts, which will have to clear hurdles 
every bit as controversial as that haunt- 
ing definition. It will in a sense be a 
power struggle between politics on the 
one hand and the resilience or viability 
of legal niceties on the other. At the 
moment the defenders of juridical purity 
are putting up a good front, but victory 
is, as the saying goes, up for grabs. 


There is an enormous gulf between the 
kind of juridical care that this group 
is taking and the irregularities surround- 
ing the State Department’s sudden redis- 
covery of the SEATO Treaty as, hope- 
fully, a legal basis for US intervention 
in Vietnam. Presumably, Secretary 
Rusk’s resort to this manoeuvre - which 
first became apparent during one of the 
recent televised hearings of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee - was 
prompted by the need for something 
a bit stronger than the much discussed 


Tonkin Resolution passed by Congress 
in the summer of 1964; for a lot of law- 
makers in both Houses had been ex- 
pressing grave doubts about the wisdom 
of accepting that document as a man- 
date for an open-end war. Senator Chase 
(New Jersey) made it quite clear that 
his vote at the time had been no more 
than a very temporary, limited gesture 
of support for a specific action. 


In Paragraph 1 of Article IV, the heart 
of the SEATO Treaty, the use of force 
is permitted only in the event of “ ag- 
gression by means of armed attack.” 
But where a territory covered by the 
treaty is threatened by “other than 
armed attack” or by something which 
might “ endanger the peace of the area” 
then the treaty requires (Art. IV, Par. 
2) that as a prerequisite to intervention, 
“the parties shall consult immediately 
in order to agree on the measures to 
be taken.” 


Originally, the consent of all eight 
SEATO nations was necessary before 
action could be undertaken by any one 
of them; later, abstentions were allow- 
able, and only an outright “no” could 
veto the action. With France and Pakis- 
tan as two of the signatories it is obvious 
that the United States would have great 
difficulty in getting a formal SEATO 
commitment. 


Even had that commitment been poss- 
ible, the United States would in no way 
have been cleared of legal violations, 
most obvious of which is the UN Charter 
itself, specifically Article 51, forbidding 
the ‘threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political indepen- 
dence of any state...” And, again 
assuming that action had been “ proper. 
ly” taken under some regional arrange- 
ment, SEATO or otherwise, there is 
Article 103 of the UN Charter, which 
states quite clearly that in the event 
of “a conflict between obligations ... 
under the Charter and [those] under any 
other international agreement . . . obli- 


You can't help them all. 


one family. Perhaps many more. 


You can help. Will you now? 


but don't think you can't help 


Because of India’s food crisis, millions of men, women and children face 
the threat of terrible hunger and famine. 


But who can make that an excuse for not helping any of them? 
Through Oxfam, your penny or your pound could help feed one child, 


Already Oxfam has sent more than one hundred thousand pounds’ worth 
of aid to India. Tons of vital food-growing fertilizer, Life-sustaining milk 
to feed 27,500 children for a whole year. Medical supplies, seeds, tools 
and equipment to help families help themselves. 

But in a crisis this desperate, much more is needed. Urgently. Now. 


OXFAM Pax Relief + c/o Barclays Bank Limited - Oxford 


gations under the present Charter shall 
prevail.” 


All this may be very much old-hat to 
many, but it would seem proper to re- 
state these fundamentals simply because 
of the State Department’s recently 
issued legal brief defending the US 
position. Its major argument is that 
the “infiltration of thousands of armed 
men clearly constitutes an ‘armed at- 
tack’ under any reasonable definition,” 
and that while there “may be some 
question as to the exact date at which 
North Vietnam's aggression grew into 
an ‘armed attack’... there can be no 
doubt that it occurred before February 
1965.” 
Strictly speaking, it is for legal and 
constitutional reasons - political, too, in 
fact . that the UN finds itself in an 
almost helpless state vis-d-vis the Viet- 
nam war. And much as this is a never- 
ending drag on the mind and conscience 
of the Secretary-General, one can suggest 
that, for what it’s worth, there is at least 
variety among U Thant’s headaches. 
The three-month renewal of the mandate 
of the Cyprus force which the Security 
Council has just authorised - running to 
June 26, 1966 . is something very differ- 
ent from, say, the precariousness of a 
ause in the bombing of North Vietnam. 
fiere the issue is well within the UN's 
competence; the actual bloodshed is 
within bounds; and there is no over- 
bearing military unilateralism. But even 
so, U Thant has major cause for worry 
over the means of financing (thus far 
entirely voluntary, and heavily British 
and American) and, what is more im- 
portant, he has been obliged to admit 
regretfully, as he did in essence three 
months ago, that “there is little sign 
that the parties have reduced the deep 
differences that separate them.” In Cy- 
prus as in Kashmir, the guns have been 
quieted but almost no progress has been 
made on the solution of the root prob- 
lem, which demands a recognition of 
both the political and the legal realities. 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


Aid 

In your front page editorial of March 
18, you said: “Only they (governments 
of the prosperous countries) can grant 
the large amounts of aid with no strings 
attached that is needed to put the un- 
derdeveloped countries on their feet.” 


It’s the little words “only” and “can” 
that seem out of place to me. In this 
case there is surely little difference be- 
tween won’t and can’t. The capacity and 
the desire to give must be present, and 
without either, aid cannot be given. 


And then one must ask if governments 
can give aid without strings. 1 feel that 
they can, for a short time, but that in- 
evitably aid will become subject to 
support for the other activities of the 
government - to political sympathy. 


If sufficient aid is to be given by govern- 
ments, it will require not just the 
acquiescence of the majority but their 
positive demand that the aid be given. 
If it is to be sustained, that pressure 
must be maintained, especially if we 
are to have any hope of minimising the 
number of strings attached. I can only 
say that if we have the capacity to build 
up such support, then we shall be able 
to build an altogether better social- 
political system and should continue do- 
ing just that, rather than aiming for 
smaller goals. 


It is just not true that governments are 
neutral organisations that can express 
one type of attitude as easily as another. 
They tend to express the most selfish 
and competitive aspects of human nature 
and to be as much controlled by the 
competitive desires of the economic 
giants as by the collective attitudes of 
ordinary people. 


It is not the view of all your readers 
that governments probably do not have 
the capacity to respond to the needs of 
oor nations, but it is the view of some. 
aving come to this view myself it is 
clearly time wasted to try to force the 
camel through the eye of a needle. 


The practical path, I feel, is to work 
as fast as we can for a type of social- 
political structure that will naturally re. 
spond to need; that is, a structure which 
starts with individuals working volun- 
tarily and therefore expresses egali- 
tarianism by continually seeking the 
greatest need. 


The most unhappy result of such a con- 
clusion is that this objective is actually 
hindered by the many who still work 
to reform the present structure; life 
would be much happier if reformist and 
revolutionary processes aided one an- 
other in such situations. 


So I will not be asking the parties or 
the future British government to send 
aid without strings, because to do this 
also involves sustaining a belief in the 
capacity of governments to act generous- 
ly. But I will be supporting voluntary 
organisations collecting money and work- 
ing to increase the size and scope of 
those organisations in this country which 
plan voluntary work. And I shall work to 
persuade these organisations that volun- 
tary work is not just a way to fill in the 
gaps left by commercial and govern- 
mental activity, but must become the 
foundation of a better society. 

Barnaby Martin, 

65 Albert Street, London NWI. 


UN and non-violence 


Laurens Otter (in his March 18 reply 
to my letter of March 11) seems to 
assume that I give unqualified support 
to the original concept of the UN. This 
was, and in theory probably still is, that 
the UN is there to enforce its will against 
states, if need be by the use of violence. 
I believe this concept is changing, and 
this is why I said the UN is at the 
crossroads of peace or war. If it clings 
to its original concept all confidence will 
at sometime or other be destroyed and 
war will ensue. If it progresses along the 
path it is now taking, there is consider- 
able hope. The attitude of the peace 
movement may have, or at least should 
have, an important bearing on this issue. 
The main stress of my letter, however, 
was to point out that unless we under- 
stand the many factors (the UN agencies 
being but one) which go towards generat- 
ing the underlying forces upon which 
freedom, justice and law depend, then 
the peace movement can have no real 


message for the world today. This in no 
way diminishes the importance of indi- 
vidual action based on _ non-violence 
either as a way of life or of action. On 
the contrary what I am proposing would 
ensure the success of non-violence be- 
cause of a favourable environment. 
Laurens Otter scorns the idea that an 
international court could bring to justice 
powerful individuals such as Smith or 
Castro. 


I agree of course that at present this 
is impossible, but deny that it is an 
impossible dream. Already a start has 
been made by the provision of a Charter 
of Human Rights and the European 
Convention of Human Rights, in which 
it is possible for an individual to appeal 
to a supranational court against in- 
fringements to the individual. The 
federal government of the USA is also 
an illustration of the practical possibili- 
ties of this dream. When the constitution 
of the USA was formed it was decided 
that action could only be taken against 
individuals who violated the law of the 
land, and not against the state. Upon 
this basis unity has been maintained. 
A further important development also 
happened at the Nuremberg trial when 
individuals were tried for war crimes. 
The trial by victor nations is not of 
course ideal, but it has set a precedent 
that in future, individuals cannot be sure 
of relying on the excuse that they acted 
under orders, or in the interests of their 
country, when in practice they violated 
internationally recognised codes of be 
haviour. 


However, peace has many sides, and an 
international court by itself, even when 
supported by a police force similar to 
that in Cyprus (which is under orders 
to use force only in self-defence) cannot 
provide the pacifists’ solution. It is wrong 
to think that all that needs doing is to 
draft a new set of international laws 
without at the same time developing the 
many international institutions in the 
UN, gaining more understanding about 
the structure of power, the need for 
decentralisation within the concept of co- 
operation, and the greater understanding 
of what is called by the psychologists the 
“ self” or “ mid-point of the personality.” 
In religious circles this would be called 
the spiritual nature of man and it is 
perhaps the satisfying of man’s spiritual 
nature, the provision of meaning to life, 
haere lies at the basis of all our peace 
work. 


My plea is, again and again, for us to 
learn more about these various underly. 
ing forces which cumulatively create the 
pacifist solution of a non-violent world 
and a non-violent international authority. 
Ted Dunn, 

77 Hungerdown Lane, 

Lawford, Manningtree, Essex. 


London Free School 


A little careless reporting goes a long 
way. Would you kindly correct a couple 
of mistakes in your front page article 
of March 25? 


1. The London Free School is not linked 
with any other organisation. We are 
however maintaining a liaison with other 
groups where our interests and activi- 
ties are complementary. At present this 
means making our plans and research in- 
formation freely available. 


2. George Clark’s project in Notting Hill 
is called “ Notting Hill Community Work. 
shop.” There is no reference as I under- 
stand it to any “Campaign” either in 
the name of the project or in its activi- 
ties. And you know which Campaign 
I’m talking about. 


The inaccuracies which I point out above 
have led readers of Peace News to think 
that the London Free School is another 
piecemeal attempt to prop up the liberal 
left, and that it has its roots in certain 
political groups. That is not so. I hope 
your carelessness doesn’t arise from a 
real lack of understanding of real poli- 
tical conditions both here and elsewhere. 
John Hopkins, 

London Free School, 

26 Powis Terrace, London W11. 


No connection 


The Committee of the National Civil 
Liberties League wish to state that the 
League had no connection with the 
“ National Civil Liberties League Dance ” 
held in London on March 19, and adver- 
tised in An Solas, organ of the Irish 
Workers Group. They wish to state fur- 
ther, that, as a non-political body, they 
cannot accept contributions from any 
political group or organisation and that 
they deeply resent this unauthorised use 
of the name of the League. 

Sean Hutton, secretary, 

33 Glenbeigh Road, Dublin 7. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word. min. 4s 
series. Box Na. 
stamps please) 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Bux 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Discounts for 
Is extra. Cash with order (not 
Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Coming events 


“WHAT QUAKER FAITH CAN OFFER YOU.’’ 
Speaker: Olive Tyson. Friends House, Euston 
Road. NW1. Sunday 3 April at 6.30 pm. 


WHY ANARCHISTS ARE MARCHING. Conway 
Hall, 8 pm, Sunday 10 April. 


Holidays 


BROADLAND VILLAGE, delightful beach. 
Generous varied vegetarian catering. Congenial 
company, informal atmosphere. H/C bedrooms. 
Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, Norfolk 
(Hickling 236). 


CORNWALL. 2 berth gipsy caravan. 1 only. 
Beautiful secluded site. Everything for use 
except linen. Gas ckg, fire, lights. Room for 
tent. 6 gns per weck. Janet Gibbs, Lamorna, 
Penzance. 


Personal 
FAMILY PLANNING. Durex Gossamer 9s doz, 


90s gross. Perfect new goods at bankruptcy 
inducing prices. Post paid too, cash with 
order. Qualitron Laboratories (N), 52 Earls 


Court Road, W8. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters' 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


GENUINE INTRODUCTIONS, friendship or 
marriage, all ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, Lon- 
don SWI. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20in x 15in 57s 6d post 
free. Quotations on request, five-day delivery 
service. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
don Ni (TER 4473). 
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PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable. medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. _ Voluntary 
workers always needed at Peace News office 
10 am to 6 pm especially Wednesday (to 
9 pm) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London Nl. 


Publications 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


LITERATURE FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNERS. 
Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature ser- 
vice, provides the latest publications of many 
organisations. 20s a year - start now. Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers) 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London Ni. 


LOUIS LECOIN’S autobiography ‘‘Le Cours 
d'une Vie,'' a story of the radical pacifist 
movement in France, 22s (1s) from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


OX-AN_ Theoretical 
ls Gd plus 7d_ postage 
Merton College, Oxford. 


anarchist journal. 62pp, 
from Tony Pitcher, 


Accommodation vacant 

ROOM IN MODERN FLAT, Ross-on-Wye, for art 
student (girl) as companion/helping to run 
fiat. From beginning April. Box 481. 


Accommodation wanted 


GIRL, pacifist, requires bed-sitter or lodgings, 
London, from May 30. Box 433. 


For sale 

FOR EASTER. A CND lapel badge Jiin diameter 
(plain black and white) Is 6d with free list 
post paid from A. Wilson, 40 Lodge Road, 
Rushden, Northamptonshire. Also leaflet 
‘“‘Hands off the Trade Unions’’ 6d stamp, 


D 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., W.3. 


1 April, Friday 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace followed, at 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, 
by refreshments, talk (Fr. Guy Verhagen on 
‘* South Africa ’’) and discussion. Pax, 


2 April, Saturday 


LONDON SWI15. 2.30pm. YWCA, 12 Ravenna Rd, 
Putney. Animal Machines Action Group, anti- 
factory farming, Easter bazaar being opened by 
Marlon Brando. 


HARINGEY-ENFIELD. Pre-Easter demonstra- 
tions. 2.15 pm, Hornsey Town Hall, N&8 for 
poster parade. 2.15 pm, The Cock. N13 (corner 
of Green Lanes and North Circular Road) for 
poster parade. 2 pm, Corner of St Loys Road 
and Bruce Grove, N17, poster parade. 2 pm. 
Enfield, corner of Church Street and Old 
Park Avenue, for motorcade. 


HATFIELD. 10.30 am. Market Place, leafleting 
and literature selling. 2.30 pm public meeting. 
Speakers include Peter Cadogan. CND. 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 2.30 pm. Outside Town 
Halli. Public meeting. Speakers: Tony McCarthy 
and locals. All day leafleting and literature 
selling from market stall. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. London Apprentice, Old 
Street. Folk singing. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON W3, & pm. West African Students 
Union, 69 Warrington Crescent. Social spon- 
sored by ‘ Friends of Rhodesia ’’ admission 
3s. Proceeds to help victims of apartheid under 
Smith regime. 


ST ALBANS. Market place. Leafleting and 
literature selling all day from stall. 2.30 pm 
peblic meeting. Speakers: George Clark, and 
one Lumsden (recently returned from US). 


3 April, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. London Apprentice, Old 
Street. Poetry and jazz. Peanuts club. 


Peace News 
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Editor : Rod Prince 
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Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements : Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Jane Prince 
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4 April, Monday 


LONDON WCl. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Opinion, all welcome. CCPO. 


8 April, Friday 


OXFORD. 12.15 pm. St Giles. Service of Inter- 
cession for Peace. led by Rev Williamson. 


9-11 April, Sat-Mon 


EASTER MARCH - see back page advertisement 
for details. CND. 


10 April, Sunday 


LONDON WCI. 8 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. ‘‘Why Anarchists are on the march." 
Speakers include Dennis Gould, Philip Sansom, 
Robert Barltrup, Donald Rooum. 


13 April, Wednesday 


LONDON Nié6. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church 
Street. ‘' Factory for Peace'’ speaker Tom 
Hood. CND. 


LOCAL S HOME COUNTIES-CHINAG GLASS PACKED 
CAMDEN PAOHE 
MOVAl eG 


fA STeR 


ASTER MARCH 
With a purpose 


Join up with 


Peace News 
and help to sell the paper 


supplies will be sent direct to yeu, om 
sale or return, in advance of the march, 
for sale in your own district and in 
coaches. Posters free. 

OVERSEAS EASTER MARCH 
ORDERS SPECIALLY 


WELCOMED 


Please order early from 


Distribution Manager 
3 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


l renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledga Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Stewart confronted in Fulham 


John Gittings writes: What must surely 
be one of the most bizarre meetings of 
this election took place in Fulham on 
March 27, when all six candidates met 
in a chill church hall to answer ques- 
tions on immigration, Vietnam, educa- 
tion, trade unions and the bomb. 
There was the Foreign Secretary, de- 
fending his government’s racialist and 
neo-imperialist policies, in that flat 
pesanitc voice. On his right, Major Bray- 
rooke (Patriotic Party) calling for nu. 
clear rearmament and the overthrow of 
the world banking conspiracy. The fabu- 
lous Miss Sheriff (for Gibraltarian and 
female rights) arrived suitably late, 
having been “held up” at a previous 
meeting. (“I’m not surprised,” came a 
voice from the audience.) The Conserva. 
tive, Mr Grylls, was delighted to find 
himself in agreement with Michael 
Stewart at least on Vietnam and the 
bomb. The Communist, Mr Robson, put 
up a good performance until he came 
unstuck on nuclear disarmament. Uni- 
lateral action by Britain was all right, 
but as for Russia - “be realistic,” said 
Mr Robson. 
Pat Arrowsmith, the Radical Alliance 


OPPOSITION IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


from front page 


The Buddhist demonstrations have been 
another blow to the myth that a democ- 
racy exists in South Vietnam, which 
American intervention is helping to pre- 
serve. It is the action of Vietnamese 
people, organised on their own initiative 
and with their own leadership, which is 
working towards democracy in South 
Vietnam. The war which the Americans 
are fighting does not benefit this process 
at all. There is no evidence that it has 
weakened the Communists in North Viet- 
nam or in the Viet Cong; in South Viet- 
nam, it has enabled a succession of un- 
representative regimes to hold unstable, 
unpopular power. To the existing prob- 
lems of the people, the war has added 
desolation and destruction. The Viet- 
hamese must bé among the most unfor- 
tunate people in the world, and the 
students and others who are trying to 
take their future into their own hands 
tenga whatever support we can give 
em. 


IMPORTANT 


Would all persons who have been 
charged with an offence at West End 
Central Police Station or whose cases 
have been heard at Great Marlborough 
St Magistrates’ Court within the last 
two years please write to Box No 434, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1 (within the next 
seven days if possible) giving details of 
(1)_ date of alleged offence, (2) name 
and number of prosecuting police officer, 
(3) nature and circumstances of alleged 
offence, (4) name of Magistrate, (5) 
Defendant's plea, (6) Magistrate’s finding, 
and (7), if found guilty, details of sen- 
tence and costs. Thank you. 


LS 


Post erections 

Nobody’s request 

arrives Kingsley Hall 

in or out 

Fools conspire with Sane 
1st of April 1966 

without WHOSE permission 
7-8 pm 

bring/do not rolls with you 
Powis Rd, Bow E3 


Easter March 1966 @ 


candidate, made an impressive showing 
throughout, speaking with evident hon- 
esty and conviction. She reminded Mr 
Stewart of the historical background to 
the war in Vietnam, which he has al- 
ways ignored or distorted. She strongly 
attacked the government’s “black 
paper” on immigration, and reminded 
the supposedly Christian audience that 
Jesus Christ was coloured, to dissenting 
cries from the floor. She denounced all 
bombs, whether of the workers’ or capi- 
talist variety, and underlined’ the 
limitations of the deterrent theory. 
One would like to think that this was 
British democracy in action, one of many 
such meetings discussing such issues up 
and down the country. But in fact, the 
meeting was organised by the local 
churches’ council on the sole initiative 
of Radical Alliance. Nearly all the ques. 
tions were submitted by Radical Al- 
liance, and half the audience was 
Radical Alliance. 


100 distributes 


‘no-vote’ leaflets 


Andrew Papworth writes: The Commit- 
tee of 100’s election address, ‘“ Our Can. 
didate - Humanity,” seems to have made 
a considerable impact. Both supporters 
of the peace movement - even some of 
those who do not agree with the idea of 
spoiling ballot papers - and members of 
the public have been impressed with it. 
Distribution has been wider than we 
anticipated, and so far nearly 20,000 
copies have been distributed in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Cambridge, Glas- 
gow, Bristol, Horsham, Colchester, Ex- 
eter, and London. Alan Sinclair, who is 
organising the distribution of 2,000 
copies in Glasgow, tells us that they 
have received good publicity in the 
press; and the advice given in the ad- 


dress that voters consider marking their 
ballot papers with the nuclear disarma- 
ment symbol has been mentioned on 
Scottish television. 

In Edgware last Saturday, where a 
vigil was held as part of the month-long 
project already reported in Peace News, 
the police issued a warning that anyone 
distributing the address would be _ar- 
rested. They told the organisers that they 
had spent the previous evening discuss- 
ing the legality of the address! As it 
happened, the vigillers did not have 
any copies of the address on them, but 
over 2,000 copies have since been dis- 
tributed door-to-door and at public meet- 
ings. At the time of writing there has 
been no further news of police action. 
The legal position seems vague alto- 
gether, although when we originally 
decided to publish the address, we did 
not consider the possibility that it might 
be illegal. In Leyton last week, after 
touring various streets with a _ loud- 
speaker car and distributing leaflets sug- 
gesting that voters put one cross right 
over their ballot papers. Del Foley and 
Ron Bailey were warned that they were 
liable to arrest under the Representation 
of the People Act, 1949, and that details 
of their activities were being forwarded 
to the Director of Public Prosecutions. 
However, since the Liberal Party is 
urging its supporters to write the word 
“ Liberal” ‘across their ballot papers in 
constituencies where there is no Liberal 
candidate, it would seem difficult for 
charges to be made against Del Foley 
and Ron Bailey or Committee of 100 
supporters distributing the election ad- 
dress, without similar proceedings being 
also taken against the Liberal Party. 


Immigrants abstain 


Three immigrant organisations last week 
urged their members to abstain from 


‘Peace action or social action?’ 
— Workshops undecided 


Bob Overy writes: At the spring quarter- 
ly conference of the Caravan Work- 
shops last Sunday, a lively dispute arose 
as to the future relationship between 
the Workshops and the peace movement. 
George Clark, summing up, expressed 
the debate thus: “ The division between 
activist interest and academic interest 
is likely to grow.” However, the argu- 
ment at this conference was structured 
along slightly different lines; what is 
the respective emphasis we should put 
on social action at Notting Hill and 
peace action at Caledonian Road? 

The conference was mainly taken up 
with discussion of the Notting Hill pro- 
ject, the peace action centre and the 
new journal People and Politics. It was 
agreed to launch an appeal over six 
months for £2,500 to finance the pur- 
chase of premises in Notting Hill, up- 
keep of the premises, and preliminary 
research work. The community work- 
shops might have been expected to ex- 
plore the effects of landlordism, racial- 
ism and welfare agencies in Notting Hill, 
but they see their role differently. 
George Clark stressed that they will be 
concerned with questions of how people 
behave and how they find the courage 
to challenge social] injustice if that is 
what they want ‘and need to do. 

The Workshops “change strategy” will 
be based on “ consensus politics” rather 
than “disruptive politics.” They will, 
first, examine questions of human be- 


haviour; second, questions of the inter. 
action between people and institutions; 
third, they will investigate the immediate 
concerns of the area and not attempt 
to impose their own concerns on it; and 
fourth, they will spend at least one year 
studying the area before they move on 
to action. 

It was agreed that People and Politics 
was a considerable improvement on 
“George Clark’s 1850-style messages to 
the people.” The student designers were 
congratulated on the “‘ first-rate ” appear- 
ance of the journal by an obviously de- 
lighted conference; it only became ap- 
parent later that they have little idea of 
who they are trying to sell it to. 

Dave Swaffer's proposal for a peace 
action centre at Caledonian Road, the 
Peace News building, invited consider- 
able disagreement. He appeared to have 
in mind a project co-ordinating centre. 
cum-YCNDer lounge. The centre would 
be self-financing; he stressed the import- 
ance of the Workshops retaining its 
links with the recognised peace move 
ment. 

George Clark insisted that to run two 
major projects simultaneously would 
spread the resources of the Workshops 
too thinly. After much repetition, the 
discussion was put off to a special con- 
ference, to be held on April 24, to 
consider the whole question of the 
future role of the Workshops in relation 
to the peace movement. 


Easter Saturday 


Easter Sunday 


voting in two Birmingham constituencies, 
Sparkbrook and All Saints, where they 
claim the coloured vote was instrumental 
in returning Labour last time. The 
Labour majority in Sparkbrook is 1,254, 
and in All Saints 470. 

The organisations, the Indian Workers’ 
Association, the Pakistani Welfare As- 
sociation, and the Standing Conference 
of West Indian Organisations, have es- 
timated that there were about 3,000 
coloured voters in Sparkbrook and over 
4,000 in All Saints. About a quarter of 
these were believed to have voted at the 
last election. 

Immigrants were urged to abstain from 
voting because it was important to halt 
the trend of “ concessions to racialism ” 
irrespective of which party was in power. 
Disillusionment at the complete betrayal 
of the trust placed in the Labour Party 
made it impossible to support them in 
this election. - The Times. 


Easter March 
preparations 


Paul Jones of the Manfred Mann group 
will take part in the final rally of this 
year’s Easter march (see Peace News, 
March 25, for further details). After 
the rally, a party will be held at the 
Round House, Chalk Farm, at which 
Paul Jones, the Yardbirds, the Ian Camp- 
bell Folk Four, the Ram Holder Brothers 
and other groups will be performing. 
This party will be open only to marchers. 
Final plans for the giant puppet show 
which will be held in Trafalgar Square 
as part of the rally are to be made this 
weekend. 


From Friday, April 1, unti] Thursday, 
April 7, London region CND is holding 
pre-march publicity meetings at 8 pm at 
Friends Meeting House, St Martin’s Lane. 
Using the Meeting House as a base, it 
is hoped to do an hour’s leafleting and 
Sanity selling, followed by a poster 
parade from Leicester Square via Char- 
ing Cross Road, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Piecadilly Circus, back to Leicester 
Square. 


Christian CND is holding a prayer vigil 
at Naphill Bomber Command Head. 
quarters, on Easter Saturday, from 7.45 
to 9.30 am, when the vigillers will walk 
to High Wycombe to join the main 
body of the Easter march. Accommoda- 
tion is being arranged in Slough on 
Friday night for vigillers. The centre in 
Slough will be St Peter’s Parsonage, 52 
Montem Lane, behind Slough Town Hall. 
Transport to Naphill will be provided. 


On Easter Sunday, Christian CND will 
hold a vigil at the Ruislip NATO base 
headquarters. Vigillers will assemble at 
10.30 am at South Ruislip station. Al- 
though the Easter march does not pass 
the Ruislip base this year, Christian 
CND will vigil there from 11 am to 3 
pm. A series of outdoor services led by 
clergy of different denominations, includ- 
ing one of Jewish faith, will be held. 
Those wanting to take part in Christian 
CND activities must bring. their own 
sleeping bag and some food. The vigil 
posters will carry only one message: 
“peace be with you.” 

Latest news of Easter marches in 
Europe is that there will be 14 marches 
in different parts of Germany, during 
the three days April 9-11. In Austria, 
there will be a march from Baden to 
Vienna on April 17 and 18. In Belgium, 
a “national youth peace march” will be 
held in Brussels on April 24; publicity in 
French and Flemish is being produced, 
and over 27,000 people are expected to 
take part. 


Hughendon Park High Wycombe 
Holtspur Beaconsfield 

Gerrards Cross Common 
Uxbridge 


10.30 am 
1 


-2 pm 
3.30-4 pm 
6 pm 


Uxbridge Common 10.30 am 
Southall Park 1-2 pm 
Ealing Common 3- 3.30 pm 
Turnham Green 5 pm 


Now the Election is over... Who carries the banner ? 


let’s remember the bomb still falling 
in Vietnam, the polaris still building, 
the bombers overhead, the missiles at 
instant readiness, and... 


the Easter March 


for peace and elections in Vietnam, for 
slashing cuts in defence, for the UN 
not the US, . 
against the nuclear arms race, against 
the Cold War and its alliances, 

against racial conflict ... 


the Easter Marchers 
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16 am 
1-2 pm 


Acton Green (Turnham Grn Stn) 
Hyde Park 
Victoria/Whitehall 


Trafalgar Square 3 pm on 
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